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M. Pinay’s Experiment 


By RAYMOND ARON 


a 

VEN for professional observers, French political life has 

some unexpected events in store. A few weeks ago, all 

signs pointed towards an acute crisis; there were no funds 

left in the Treasury, no confidence in the people, no way of 
escape out of the parliamentary confusion. The left of the centre 
majority had rejected the reforms of the nationalised companies, 
the right of the same majority had rejected new taxes. M. Faure 
had followed M. Pleven in the same premature death. At the last 
minute, when everything seemed to have been tried and to have 
failed, the great change came. M. Pinay arrived on the scene, and a 
new era began. 

You have already been told the story. A fraction of the Gaullist 
group voted for the little man of St. Chamon. The President, 
being neither a brilliant lawyer like M. Faure nor an old politician 
like M. Queuille nor a subtle debater like M. Pleven, lacking the 
striking qualities which inspire at the same time admiration and 
mistrust, was able by a few half-symbolic measures to regenerate 
the political climate, to reverse the economic trend. Here and there 
prices began to fall; some people took the risk of saying that after 
all it was not absolutely sure that inflation would go on. 

Many of these phenomena are superficial and precarious. They 
are partly the result of clever propaganda. It remains to be seen 
what impact these dispersed decreases of prices will have at the 
end of the month on the cost of living index. One result in any case 
has been achieved. The professionals of the political game, the 
previous prime ministers who in France retain the title of president 


and an unwritten right to the function, the unofficial caucus of old 
wise men who govern the Republic, have started a conversion. 
Yesterday they were asking themselves what they would do after 
the failure of M. Pinay, now they feel a certain uneasiness at the 
prospect of his possible success. Are they really justified? Is there 
any prospect that M. Pinay could really succeed ?* 

The notion of success in politics, and especially in French 
politics, is ambiguous. Economic success would be no guarantee of 
political stability. Economic failure would certainly mean political 
disaster, but economic success could also bring political failure. 
Let us dwell on those points. M. Pinay has no majority in the 
Assembly; less than 200 deputies are really favourable to his so- 
called experiment. The socialist group, the left of the M.R.P. and 
of the Radicals; are at the bottom of their hearts hostile to the 
return to power of the traditional right, of a man who belonged 
to the Alliance Démocratique, M. Flandin’s party. They are also 
hostile to the economic slogans of the new government, * reduction 
of expenses ’, ‘ public confidence’, ‘financing of investment through 
loans, and not through taxes’. They affirm they do not believe 
in the feasibility of this old technique and wisdom but, in fact, 
they have no sympathy for the state of mind, for the social milieus, 
for the way of living, which express themselves in this policy. 

In spite of that, the Assembly has given M. Pinay what it 
refused to M. Pleven and M. Faure; that is a budget. Why? First 
it would, in rational terms, be difficult for the Assembly, after 
having refused an increase in taxes, to refuse the other term of the 


* Since this talk ‘was broadcast the French Finance Bill presented by M. Pinay’s Government has been passed and the Assembly has adjourned until May 20 ° 
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alternative, cuts in expenditure. But this argument is not com- 
pletely convincing. The same Assembly, but not the same people, 
would refuse the cuts in éxpenditure; the opponents of this last 
measure could justify themselves by their vote in favour of increase 
in taxation. But everybody in the Assembly feels the need of some 
sort of budget, and the left parties recognise many advantages from 
their own point of view. 

The tensions inside the Gaullist group will probably grow as 
long as M. Pinay remains at the head of the government and 
exercises a certain attraction on the conservativé part of the 
Rassemblement. At the next election for the Conseil de la 
République the existence of M. Pinay’s Government will be a 
nuisance for the Rassemblement, useful for the centre parties. 
The opposition coming from the right against the Fourth Republic, 
the tendency towards anti-socialism, will help the independent 
more than the Gaullist. Some of the leaders of the former majority 
may well reason this way. If M. Pinay is able to attain his objective, 
price stabilisation and stopping of inflation without new taxes, it 
will not give the moderates of the right group, even with the 
help of fifty Gaullists, a clear parliamentary majority. Socialists 
and M.R.P. would still be masters of the game and decide how 
long and under what conditions the present government can go on. 
And if, as they believed, the economic respite does not last more 
than a-few weeks or at the best a few months, the proof will have 
been given that the the policy of confidence, loans, expenditure 
cuts, is not workable. 2 

But, you will ask, what is M. Pinay’s game? The answer is 
simple; M. Pinay is not playing. He is a straightforward man, he 
believes in eternal principles, balancing of accounts, working more, 
spending less, stability of prices and currency, and so on. I would 


~ not deny that there is a certain soundness in this so-called primitive 


thinking after so much hair-splitting and subtle discussion. But I 
am afraid that such a robust simplicity will not be sufficient. 

In February France’s deficit at the European Payments Union 
was more than $100,000,000 a month. The level of prices in 
France at the official rate of exchange is higher than in’ the main 
countries of Europe or of the western hemisphere. There has been 
in the last weeks a certain fall on the gold market and on the 
black market for currency. But on the French stock exchange the 
prices of foreign stocks indicate a rate of about 1,100 francs to 
the pound, and 450 francs to the dollar, It is certainly dangerous to 
launch a campaign for the defence of the franc at a time when 
all experts are convinced that a change of the rate of exchange will 
become necessary. Nes: 

There exist, no doubt, certain factors which are favourable to 
M. Pinay’s programme. Prices on the international markets are 
stable or falling, the last increase of wages has already been taken 
in at the present level of internal prices. The French deficit at the 
European Payments Union will be reduced in March and in the 
following months, partly on account of the control measures taken 
by the Government, partly on account of the stopping of advance 
buying by importers ‘and possibly of the repatriation of foreign 
currencies detained by exporters. If there is a slight recession in 
world economy, France may be affected in some way and the effect 
could be deflationary. Re 

It is possible to argue’ in this way, but in any case it is only 
part of the story. The causes of inflation have not been eliminated. 
The discrepancy between the level of internal prices and the level 
of foreign prices will not disappear by itself. The application of 
the methods of Dr. Coué to economics is more amusing than con- 
vincing. The enthusiasm which has greeted M. Pinay’s arrival 
in politics is partly the expression of a sound longing for 
order, stability, reform. But it is also a pleasure to hear 
again an old song, to be told that it will be enough, in order 
to cure the ills, to stop the parliamentary game, and to believe 
in public confidence. No new taxes, no special effort of 
production, only reduction of expenses, fight against tax evasion 
after an amnesty for the evader. That is all. 


APRIL” 

Just as the British public had a pleasant surprise with Mr. 
Butler's Budget, because everybody expected some drastic 
measures, so the popularity of M. Pinay has certainly something 


to do with the fact that, so far, he has not asked very much from _ 


the country. My conclusion is simple. Either M. Pinay will 
use the respite which good luck, propaganda, and a certain simple 
cleverness has given him to impose some reforms and decisions, 
and the new Pinay experiment will begin with these reforms: or 
M. Pinay had nothing more in mind than the things he has already 
done, the words he had already spoken; and in that case after 
some weeks or months he will face again the same difficulties which 
the previous Prime Minister has just faced. Hoping for the first, 
J must say J expect the second to be true. But something has been 
proved. : ae 
The French people are longing for the end of inflation. They 
are rather of a mind to believe in anything happy. The real 
question is: Are they able to distinguish between charlatan and 
physician? Are they ready to pay the price for the real cure—a 
real cure, which cannot be purely economic? As long as the 


French have no stable government they will have no sound 


currency. When they will accept, or rather require, a stable govern- 
ment, nobody can say. It is only possible to say, maybe tomorrow, 


certainly not yet—Third Programme 
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The B.B.C. Quarterly 


THE SPRING NUMBER of The BBC. Quarterly (Volume Seven, 
Number One,. price 2s. 6d.) has now been published. Sir James Scott 
Watson contributes an article entitled ‘The B.B.C. and the Farmer’ 
in which he outlines some of the factors that have to be taken into 
consideration in meeting the demands of the agricultural community. 
William Clark discusses ‘The Principles of Overseas Broadcasting ’ 
and Sean O’Faoldain writes on ‘ Literature on the Air’. Max Beloff, 
Reader in Comparative Study of Institutions at Oxford, deals with 
‘Broadcasting and ‘Twentieth-century Civilisation’. There are 
two articles on television: Dr. Roger Manvell considers ‘ Drama 
on Television and the Film’, drawing attention to the differences 
in technique and presentation in the two mediums; Robert Silvey, 
Head of B.B.C. Audience Research, in an article called ‘ Viewers, 
Viewing, and Leisure’, expounds the results of an investigation 
carried out in 1950 into the habits of viewers, comparing them 
with the habits of non-viewers: 

‘ Above all others’, (he writes) ‘ “listening ” stood out as the activity 
which suffered most from the competition of television, for nearly 90 
per cent. said they now listened “less”. The only other activity which 
a majority of previous patrons said they had cut since becoming viewers 
was cinema-going: 63 per cent. of those remaining after the exclusion 
of a minority who never had been cinema-goers said they now went to 
the cinema less than before. On the other hand, only 35 per cent. of 
theatre-going viewers said they had cut down their visits to the theatre. 
Nearly two-thirds said they went as often as ever. . . . Forty-two per 
cent. of the entire group of viewers replying said their “reading ” had 
diminished. There is no information about the nature of the reading 
whick is eliminated, but it is well to remember that the bulk of the 
nation’s reading is of newspapers and magazines rather than of books. 
Few of the amateur gardeners had allowed television to distract them, 
but of those who practised hobbies, three in every ten said that since 
becoming viewers they had spent less time upon them, while one in 
every two of those who previously played indoor games said they now 
did so less often. About one in every five viewers replying said they 
had cut down the frequency with which they. visited their friends, 
whereas 40 per cent. did more entertaining’. 

In the technical section of the Quarterly there are three articles: T. 
Somerville and C. L. S. Gilford write on ‘Composite Cathode Ray 
Oscillograph Displays of Acoustic Phenomena and their Interpretation ’, 
W. D. Richardson discusses ‘ The Northern Television Outside Broad- 
casts’, and F, A. Peachey and G. A. Hunt describe ‘A Tuning Unit 
Conforming to the International Standard of Musical Pitch’. The 
technical section contains a large number of illustrations. The B.B.C 
Quarterly can be obtained from the usual newsagents or direct from the 
B.B.C. Publication Offices, 35, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 
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India and Pakistan after Five Years 


By. WYNFORD VAUGHAN THOMAS 


S I turn over the mental pictures I have brought back from 
my tour of India and Pakistan, I seem to find them crystal- 
lising around two villages. Curiously enough, it was interviews 
with leading politicians in both states that sent me hot-foot 

to these places. On my second day in Karachi I had talked to Sir 
Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister. Sir Zafrullah is clear, 
lucid, and has the, precise eloquence of a first-class lawyer. I asked 
him what he felt had been the biggest change in the last five years. 
‘That Pakistan has become a true Islamic state ’, was his reply, ‘ basing 
its life and deriving its driving force from Islam ? ‘Has this helped 
you in improving the lot of the villages? ’ I asked. His reply was that 
this feeling of common religious ground had been the basis of Pakistan’s 
most notable domestic success, the change of the life of the North West 
Frontier. I determined that it was in a frontier village, then, that I 
would look first for the changes, wrought over five years. 

So, not so long after my talk with Sir Zafrullah Khan, I found 
myself leaving Lahore by the romantic night mail to Peshawer, in the 
opulent glories of Pakistani first-class travel. 

Peshawer is the same fantastic mix-up of past, present and future 
that I remembered from five years ago. More of the old houses in the 
city have been pulled down and replaced by the usual unsightly concrete 
slabs that pass for modern architecture in Pakistan, and indeed through- 
out the east. But the crowds in the streets are still the most varied and 
exciting in the whole of Pakistan. Afghans, Afridis, Mahsuds and 
Shinwaris pushing past the fly-swarming shops in the bazaars. But not 
a Hindu, not a Sikh face in sight. It is the same, of. course, throughout 
Pakistan. : 

Changes have occurred—in spite of one’s first impression that the 
Frontier is unchanged and unchangeable. The gates of the old city stand 
open at night. The cantonment, surrounded by barbed wire, yet lets 
people in and out after dark. Ismalia college lies out towards the 


Khyber Pass, and now runs evening classes, and cyclists come and go 
without fear of having their throats cut. Politically the frontier is quiet 
at the moment—in fact, very much quieter than it was under the 
British. 

~~ The Chief Secretary of the Province, Mr. Ahmed, gave me the 
obvious reason for this. ‘ They will accept things from us which they 


Pandit Nehru (left) watching wheat being harvested outside his official residence in Delhi 


‘in ‘ Flying Leather- 


’ springing corn. The 


would never accept from you, for we are their brothers in Islam. In your 
day they feared your schools, your roads, your soldiers, for they seemed 
to stand for a foreign way of.life—for domination. Now they turn to 
schools and do not worry that they will be taught things that do not 
agree with the Koran. We are confident that, in the long run, we can 
alter the Frontier for the better. Maybe it will be the end of a great 
deal that was romantic, but surely it will also be the beginning of a 
great deal that will be of practical benefit to a backward people’. 

Peshawer City may be electrically lighted, and the cinemas may be 
showing John Wayne 


necks’, but I was 
beginning to wonder, 
after all«this, if the 
Frontier had not gone 
soft. A trip up the 
Khyber Pass and the 
Kohat Pass _re- 
assured me. The 
boys may be going 
to school, but the 
fathers and grand- 
fathers still cling to 
the education sup- 
plied by a good rifle. 
Kohat came first. 
We drove across the 
wide plain of Pesha- 
wer, which was fresh 
and green with the 


Frontier mountains 
rose ahead of us, 
with the clouds 
throwing dark pat- 
terns on them, and 
making them, at a 


Afridi tribesman in the Khyber Pass. Behind him is 
the village watch tower 


distance, look like the 
familiar hills of Scotland. I 
almost imagined I was driv- 
ing towards the Highland 
line beyond Perth. But the 
people we met along the road 
put me back two centuries. 
Here were fiercely whiskered 
Wazirs marching home to the 
Tribal Areas. Long strings 
of camels grumbled by, laden 
with the tattered hodge- 
podge of sacks that form the 
household goods of a wander- 
ing ‘ Koochi’—nomads who 
drift between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. Their women 
walked beside the caravan, 
wearing silver bangles, which 
form the ‘ Koochis’” movy- 
able bank. An abandoned 
watch tower rose to our right, 
and our magnificently tur- 
baned driver, who had pre- 
viously informed me that he 
spoke ‘all languages’, obliged 
with a running commentary 
in that charming lilt that 
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reminded me of ny native Welsh. ‘Here is notable tower of old days 
when all this place full of bad characters. No sir, you could not drive 
along this road without “ ping, ping ” They were robbing, they were 
shooting. Now they most peaceable people ’. 

We passed a Moslem graveyard—the usual open, unwalled collection 
of mounds, some with headstones, most of them bare heaps of earth, 
patterned with pebbles. One grave was white-walled and decorated with 
poles carrying white flags. ‘ A holy man? ’, I inquired, for saints’ tombs 
are common throughout Pakistan. ‘ Sir, this a man who was murdered. 
He is innocent. Now barren women are come to pray at graveside. The 
flags are there to remind all folk he is not yet avenged’. ~ 


Not Yet Complete Peace 

As if to reinforce this reminder that all is not yet complete peace 
on the Frontier, we came to the fence and fort marking the entrance to 
tribal territory. Beyond the barrier, all men carry arms not by licence 
but by right, and they are still very foolish if they do not. For, while no 
big-scale raiding into Peshawer takes place, and the crime figure for the 
North West Frontier Province has dropped by half, it still maintains 
a priority over the rest of Pakistan. Four hundred murders a year inside 
the settled areas is not a bad figure, and who can check on the number 
up in the hills? For there it is a case of every man for himself, and the 
blood feud flourishes. ; 

We drove on between the high hills, along the road which is pro- 
tected by the government’s peace. By agreement no man may fire across 
it, nor may an enemy be killed on it. At last, in the narrowest part of 
the pass, which bore a strange resemblance to a waterless Ogwen, we 
drove into the crowded street of a small market set up along the road. 
There was the usual haggle all around between traders squatting 
amongst their baskets. The radio blared from the tea-shop, which had 
its walls covered with the inevitable litter of cuttings from American 
newspapers, and highly coloured calendars. 

The Khyber Pass was equally quiet. It is still the same show-piece 
that I remember from my first visit. The dun walls of the Sikh fort of 
Jamrud guard the entrance, the gate is lifted (after you pay a rupee 
toll) and the wonderfully engineered road zig-zags between walls of 
towering rock. Here are the forts perched on impossible pinnacles, the 
watch towers and the Shinwari villages, the camels plodding along 
the narrow tracks far below, the railway tunnels in unexpected places, the 
regimental crests carved in the rock—how they bring with them the 
romance of Kipling and ‘ the Raj’! But, as I looked at it, I knew that 
maybe I had seen the last of the old Frontier. Education and electric 
light and radio had come to the Khyber, to Kehat Pass village. 

’ From the Frontier, to- India, and to the second village I remember. 
Again it was a leading statesman of the new country who fired me with 
the desire to see it. I was lucky enough, while in New Delhi, to have 
the chance of a talk with Pandit Nehru. 

His face is autocratic and as handsome as the bust of Julius Caesar 
that used to decorate the frontispiece of the old school-books of our 
youth. It has the same slightly drawn look, the. air of command, and a 


-sense of understanding to temper the first impression of austerity. He 


seemed a tired man when I first entered the room, but as soon as he 
shook hands he smiled and his face lost its weary air. He started to 
talk and, as he warmed up to his subject, he became vivid and dynamic. 
I told him my reason for revisiting India. He remembered that the 
B.B.C. had sent out a team to cover the hand-over of power, and agreed 
that it was a worth while thing to come again and do a stocktaking 
after five years. 

I asked him about India’s five-year plan—now extended to six years. 
“It is the key to our future’, he said. ‘I agree that when we began we 
had most ambitious schemes. But as we proceeded we realised that we 
had to pull in our horns a little. We had to cut our expenditure, and 
do our best with the resources available. Yet, even so, we feel we have 
already something to show. You must see our big engineering projects. 
You know, the Russians made enormous propaganda about Dnieprestroy. 
Our Dumnodar dam will develop far more power, yet we do not make 
so much propaganda of it. Perhaps it would be better if we did. In 
these big projects you see one side of our planning ’. 

‘But is it the most important side? India is still an agricultural 
country ’. 

‘Rural planning is vital for us’. 

‘ Should India go in for intensive American methods of agriculture? 
I heard one technician recently insisting that Indian agriculture could 
be “ bull-dozed and tractored ” into prosperity ’. 

“Such methods have their place but they are much too elaborate for 


the structure of our rural life. We have to find a pattern of our own 
and I think we have it in Faridabad and Naigula. There you had an 
enthusiast going into the jungle of the Terai, and with the simplest of 


means starting a new settlement, that acts as a source of inspiration for — 


all the villages around. Here you station your doctor, your agricultural 


expert, your educators—and they supply the leadership. They are the 


pace-setters and the dynamos ’. 

or Europe has long had the settlement theory. Did I not work in one 

myself? ’ 7 
‘The peasant will get loans to: finance him, and will have help in 

seeds, in cattle breeding. I want to use the new American gift of 


50,000,000 dollars to scatter such pilot projects all over India. We could — 


make a real impact with them. If we had 500 of these projects, each 
one affecting 200 villages, how many villages would that affect? ’ 

I madly tried to calculate, but mathematics ie never been my 
strong point. 

Randiji smiled at my confusion. I said, “You are speaking, sir, to 
the worst mathematician in Britain ’. 

‘Well, shall we say 100,000?” 

‘With the: greatest of pleasure ’, I smiled back. 

‘You see, with a figure like that, we are getting somewhere ’. 

India certainly would be, I thought, and there and then I decided 
to see—not Faridabad itself—but some typical village near Delhi which 
would be affected by the scheme. 

I-drove out in the cool of the evening to the village of Bahladpur 
Bangar—about twelve miles from the capital. Here, on a platform 
of beaten earth before the open arcades of the stone-built assembly 
house, 500. people were squatting in silent rows. The loud-speaker hung 
from a pillar and its voice went rolling across the meeting and penetrated 
the narrow lanes between the houses. Overhead a full moon shone 
through the branches of the nim trees, flooding the sky with a golden, 
romantic radiance and glossing over the squalor of the flat-roofed 
houses, the heaps of dung and the dirt and rubbish in the street corners. 
The cattle and goats were back from the fields, and the grey bullocks 
cast their mild, inquisitive eyes on us as we took our places at the little 
table of honour prepared hurriedly for us, complete with a white 
tablecloth. 

We looked out over the audience and nothing but friendly emiles 
came to us. The Indian villager is one of the delights of the land. He 
has a natural courtesy in welcoming strangers. He may be poor, super- 
stitious, tied to the land, hopelessly backward in his agricultural 
methods, and the ‘ helpless victim’ of the foul landowning oppressors, as 
the communists say he is; but he still has a community sense and the 
desire to improve. In all such improvement projects there must be a 
key-figure if they are to succeed—someone who pushes the slow and 
conservative peasants along by sheer force of personality. In this case, 
it was Captain Singh, aged seventy, late of Skinner’s Horse, upright as 
a ramrod and with a pane air of the old Indian Army in his bearing. 

“Sir, I am doing all I can for these people. They are going along 
much better now. Here is our wheat. We are getting the seed from 
Deccan-side. Here are our cattle’. (And six mildly protesting hump- 
back cows were dragged into the light of the spluttering lamp.) 


‘Pious Cows’ 

‘ Are they good cattle? ’ 

‘Here again we are improving, sir. I say to these people: These 
cows must have the artificial insemination. They are saying to me: 
This is not right and against religion. These are pious cows. It is 
unfair to them. Still, again, we are getting along in this matter’. 

“Can you divide up the big estates? ” 

‘We are not going fast enough in this’. 

“Do you try and consolidate holdings and group the strips of land 
for more economic working? ” 

‘In this village we have not yet done all this. Others near here have 
done so. I am trying to make them do it here. I am building on the 
young men. We are together ’. 

‘But you are over seventy, Captain Singh? ’ 

He saluted proudly. ‘-Sir, I do not count my age. I am still on duty ’. 
The old army has left a good advertisement for itself in Captain Singh. 

Here, in the south, is India’s testing ground—and the issue is 
startlingly simple. I had seen, in places like Bahladpur Bangar, that the 
Government had a plan and a policy for, tackling the rural problem. 
But the plan needs time and money for its execution on a large scale, 
and will both be given? On hand, are other political parties, promising 
more violent, more dramatic remedies.—From a talk in the Home Service 
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The Social Services: Theory and Practice 
By J. ENOCH POWELL, MP. 


/ CONSIDERABLE amount of water has flowed under the level as assistance allowances were to be restored, and that contribution 
bridge since my friend lain Macleod and I wrote our book rates would be increased to help to meet the cost. 

on the social services last year*, and indeed since Pro- We arrived at this conclusion from a study of the nature of the 

fessor Titmuss gave his criticism of it on the Third social services and in particular of the part which a test of means plays 

Programme at the beginning of Februaryt. We called our subject the in relation to them. The essence of insurance is that a contributor earns 

Social Services; he speaks of ‘the social service state > And others — benefits as of right, be he rich or poor. The essence of national assist- 

in the same sense use the term ‘ the welfare state’. The difference is ance (upon which the claimant is cast if the benefits of insurance prove 


significant and has to do with the main contention which I want to to be inadequate) is that he must justify his need by proving lack of 


put before you. means. We wanted to see insurance restored because we wanted to 
; limit as much as possible the sphere of assistance and the test of means. 
The Dilemma In following out the history of the test of means, we came to see the 


To begin with, however, there is a certain amount of clearing up social services as essentially redistributive in their effect, if perhaps not 

after Professor Titmuss which I should like to do. I do so not at all always in their purpose. Indeed, we ventured to say that the element of 

out of argumentativeness, but because the points, though minor to the redistribution was basic to them. : tae 
‘main theme, are far from unimportant in themselves. Macléod and I We argued that if the object of a social service is to take from 
spoke of a crisis in the social services, meaning by that a dilemma. those who have in order to bring those who have not up to a certain 
which we believed had arisen because of the rise in the cost of living; standard, then a test of means 1s essential in order to define those who 
or, if you like it better, fall in the value of money. The dilemma namely have not and avoid a purposeless and wasteful system of paying 11 and 
was this: that insurance benefits which had been sufficient only afew Ot which at the end leaves the participants where they started. From 
years ago to provide a satisfactory minimum standard of living were now this point of view we found that the so-called free social services, namely 
Far below that minimum. As a result national assistance (of which the education and health, stand in a class by themselves. They are afforded 
scales are kept regularly in line with current cost of living) was without a test of means partly (and this is specially true of education) 
threatening to drive insurance out of the field. We meant also that at because they are viewed as a service tosthe community at least as much 
current prices the cost of the other great social services, such as health 38 °° the individual, and partly (this applies to health) because they 


-and education, was threatening to bring them down by sheer brute include an element of insurance. It is over this concept of redistribution 
weight 2 that the fundamental issue arises between ourselves and Professor 


Titmuss. Indeed, it is over that concept that the philosophy of the 
social services which characterises each of the three political parties 
comes to light. 

I must, however, dispose first of what seems to be very nearly a 
quibble over the meaning of redistribution. The Professor argues 
that transfers between different income groups are not the only or 
main form of redistribution. He says there is redistribution within 
everyone’s lifespan, in the sense that ‘in old age as in childhood 
most people take out more than they put in’. As regards old age, 
this is usually a taking out at one time something which one has 
oneself put in at an earlier time. As regards the children, the fallacy 
is to regard the social services or most of them as directed at indi- 
viduals, whereas in reality they are directed towards families. It is 
the family as a unit which in one income group receives more from 
the social services than it puts in, and in another group puts in more 
than it receives. Nor is it much more than a quibble to say that there 
is redistribution between the bachelor and the married man in the 
same income group: the bachelor’s income is in fact larger in relation 
to his responsibilities than the married man’s. 


- Professor Titmuss believes we overestimated the importance of the 
rise in the cost of living. He thinks that the crisis, if crisis it be, is due 
mainly to the fact that we have an ageing population and a falling death 
rate. There is actually a mistake here and also a fallacy. It is quite true, 
as he says, that the actuaries who worked out the future cost of the 
social services around the end of the war accepted the mortality rates 
as they found them at the time and deliberately made no allowance for 
further improvement. For example, the calculations for the National 

Insurance Act 1946 were based on the civilian death rate of the years 

1942-3-4. Undoubtedly the trend towards longer life which had gone 
on uninterruptedly since the eighteen-seventies has continued since 
then, But the extent to which the difference between the death rate in 
1944 and 1951 can already affect the cost of the social services is 
obviously negligible. In fact no subsequent reports by actuaries or 
others have laid any stress upon it at all. 

But there is a fallacy too. A general improvement in the public 
health does not increase the burden of the social services concerned 
with old age unless the expectation of life after sixty-five lengthens 
more rapidly than the expectation of life between fifteen and sixty-five. 
In fact, until very recently, certainly as recently as 1948, the reverse 
has been happening. One’s chance of survival after fifteen had improved Membership of the Community 
enormously since the beginning of the century, whereas one’s chance of But these are minor points. The great one is this. Professor Titmuss, 
survival after sixty-five or seventy had not improved anything like so and there are many who agree with him, does not regard redistribution 
much, Obviously, if more people stay alive until sixty-five to work and as the basic idea of the social services. ‘ This approach ’, he says—that 
pay taxes and make their insurance contributions, and then continue to is, the approach of Macleod. and myself—‘ ignores the danger that a 
die off after sixty-five, the effective weight of pensions and medical restriction of the social services to the weak and unfortunate could 
services will not increase. lead to a new version of the nineteenth-century poor law’. Then come 

It is just possible that since about 1945 the trend has changed and these_very significant words: ©The social services would thereby 
that the outlook is now improving relatively faster for those over sixty- lose their citizenship quality which we found imperative in time of 
five. But once again, this trend would have to develop very strikingly war’. The contention, in fact, is that participation in the ‘benefits of 
and for a very long time before its effect on the social service budget the social services has come in the twentieth century to be a mark of 
would be at all appreciable. The contention, therefore, that the crisis in membership of the community. Here we see the significance of the term — 
the social services has primarily been brought on by the striking fall‘ the social service state’, the conception that the very nature of the 


in the value of our money continues to hold the field. . state is determined by the social services which it assures to its 
Macleod and I contended that it was imperative to restore the members. 
principle of insurance by making the benefits, which could be earned by This is, in the fullest and, if I may risk a paradox, the non-party, 


contribution, substantial and adequate, even if this meant a steep tise in sense of the word, the socialist conception. In the field against it are, 
the contributions themselves. This thesis, by implication at any rate, has as I see it, two differing views which. belong respectively to toryism 
been accepted by the present Government; for in the Budget statement and to classical liberalism. The tory concept, which Macleod and I 
the Chancellor announced that uniform insurance benefits at the same (continued on page 637) 
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Not a New Story? 


LTHOUGH Mr. John Beavan whose talk we publish today 
entitled it the ‘plight of the middle classes’, in fact he 
concerns himself chiefly with the professional classes—the 
classes: to which he himself, a distinguished journalist, 

belongs. ‘ The salaried or intellectual middle class ’, he says, ‘ has always 
been regarded as an extremely valuable class’, which is: true enough, 
although since members of that class usually do the valuing, it is 
natural. He goes on to say that ‘ the middle class is the class squeezed 
hardest by inflation’. That is perhaps more a matter for controversy 
and since the Danckwerts award, which according to common report 
has set tongues wagging in the Clubs, it is not unlikely that those pro- 
fessional classes which are in a position to make their claims on the 
public felt will rise again to battle. The difficulty of the professional 
classes in the past has of course often been that their associations have 
not always been as well organised or*even as exclusive as are skilled 
workmen’s trade unions. In Mr. Beavan’s own profession, for example, 
there has been a contest between the National Union of Journalists and 
the Institute of Journalists, ever since the former split off from the latter 
in 1907. Hence it is not difficult for trade unionists to retort that if the 
professional associations are incapable of looking after their members’ 
interests, the middle classes ought not to grumble. 

In considering the present troubles of the professional classes, there is 
also a historical argument that ought to be weighed. When, one wonders, 
in time of rising prices have the professional classes not found them- 
selves in difficulties? After the war of 1914-1918, just as much as after 
the last war, complaints of the plight of the middle classes were 
commonly heard; indeed a Middle Class Union was then formed and 
members of the middle classes were to be seen parading the London 
streets carrying banners. On the other hand as soon as prices started 
to drop, as they did in 1921 and again in 1930, those members of the 
middle classes who had secure jobs, such as the Civil Service, were 
among the first to benefit. It is therefore open to the wage-earning 
classes to remark upon that phenomenon and also to argue that should 
the middle classes warit to keep up certain traditional standards, they 
must expect inconvenience in a changing world. 

What is perhaps of more general interest than the present grievances 
of professional men is the historical and future position of the middle 
classes in society. Ever since the times of Plato and Aristotle philo- 
sophers (usually middle class men themselves) have dilated upon the 
importance of these classes in any political and social scheme. Some- 
times they have been criticised, but far more often praised as the 
“stabilising element’ in society. ‘ Between England and revolution’, 
wrote Sean O’Faolain once, ‘ there will always stand an army of bowler 
hats’. On the other hand, it has been asserted that professional men 
lack vision and are clogs in the wheel of progress: ‘ Each profession 
makes progress’, wrote the late Professor Whitehead, ‘ but it is pro- 
gress in its own groove ’. (This is possibly a trifle hard since most social 
revolutionary prophets from Robert Owen to Sidney Webb have been 
middle class par excellence.) One virtue of the middle classes at any 
rate is that they are always changing composition. Professor Tawney 
invented a concept, for a long time very popular among social historians, 
of the rise of a ‘new gentry’ in the sixteenth century; but the latest 
view amongst historians appears to be that new gentry were not after 
all so very different from the old. So too we read of the predominance 
of official classes even in communities which boast a dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Therefore it well may be, other things being equal, that the 
middle classes, like the poor, will always be with us. 
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What They Are Saying 


Easter behind the Iron Curtain 


ONE OF THE FEW REFERENCES to Easter in broadcasts from the com- 
munist world last week came from Prague radio, which, after speaking 
of the ‘ happy’ feelings with which Christians would begin Holy Week, 
in view of the recent “consolidation of relations between church and 
sfate ’ in Czechoslovakia, stated: 


Another event which fills the hearts of all Christians with joy is 
Generalissimo Stalin’s important pronouncement . . . We draw great 
strength from Stalin’s replies, particularly in these days before Easter, 
when we are preparing to honour Christ, the apostle of peace | and bound- ~ 
less love for one’s neighbour. 


Another reason for ‘happily’ greeting Holy Week, according to this 
broadcast, was the expulsion of Bishop Hlouch from his diocese—‘ an 
event to gladden the hearts of Catholics’. A Vatican broadcast in 
Slovak made this comment on the Bishop’s expulsion: 


Mgr. Hlouch refused to co-operate with communism because he saw 
that the difference between atheism and religion is fundamental and 
radical. Any unbiased person will find out that there cannot be com- 
promise or concessions, for the difference between the two ideologies 
is a tragic and incurable one. Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist communism 
has become an adherent of atheism—an obdurate disputant of the soul, 
immortality and resurrection. 


Last week also witnessed a number of broadcasts from the com- 
munist world reporting protests made against the alleged use of 
bacteriological weapons by the Americans in Korea by church leaders in 
a number of countries behind the Iron Curtain. In response to a tele- 
graphed request by Prague radio for his views on bacteriological 
warfare, Dr. J. G. Crowther was quoted by Prague radio for the follow- 
ing reply: 

Speaking as a scientific writer, I am profoundly shocked by the news 
of the practice of bacteriological warfare by the Americans in Korea” 
and China. I cannot say, however, that I am surprised. I have already 
had occasion to protest against the prostitution of the science of the 
world, and especially the science of my. own country, the birthplace 
of nuclear physics, by the Americans in their nefarious exploitation of 
nuclear energy in atomic bombs. Now we have to add to this black 
record the prostitution of the discoveries of Pasteur, Jenner, Lister, and 
many other scientists. . . . This criminal misuse of the achievements 
of man is only a sign of decay and of a dying social system. . . . The 
capitalist system, based on private greed, will no longer work, and the 
frantic attempts to keep the crazy machine going with atomic bombs 
and bacteria will fail. .. . The task of scientists and of men and women 
of good will everywhere is to stop the lurid horrors being perpetrated 
in Korea and China and to stop them now. And when we have secured 


peace we will bring the wretched criminals, with their diabolical. 


atomic bombs, their unspeakable infected fleas and spiders, to trial. 
Death to the war criminals! 


As an example of the sort of propaganda to which Dr. Crowther 
apparently gives credence was a Chinese broadcast, quoting a dispatch 
by Winnington from Korea claiming to be an eye-witness account of 
germ bombing: ‘ Suddenly’ (said the broadcast) ‘ the air was full of 
long-winged fluttering insects’ which Winnington’s party caught with 
chopsticks. The insects—identified by entomologists as ‘stone flies ’, 
were ‘ in strong flying condition ’. 

The proceedings of the international economic conference in Moscow 
dominated all Moscow’s foreign-language broadcasts but were much 
more briefly reported in Soviet home broadcasts. It was reiterated that 
conditions were extremely favourable for the conclusion of trade deals 
without resort to intermediaries. Soviet economists. were quoted for 
the view that if ‘the artificial restrictions on trade and trade discrimi- 
nation’ were done away with, the total volume of international trade 
could be increased nearly threefold in the next few years. Trade union 
representatives at the conference, said one Moscow broadcast, had 
demonstrated that unemployment in the west had assumed ‘huge 
proportions’. A resumption of international trade could do much to 
remedy this. This broadcast then went on—by implication—to reveal 
the principal aim behind this conference—namely, to stop western 
rearmament. ‘ All the speakers’, it said, had spoken against the arms 
race: by ending this race, the funds released could meet the acute 
housing, educational and other needs of the working populations, and 
at the same time reduce unemployment. From the United States, the 
New York Herald Tribune was quoted on the shrewdness of the Russian 
approach which based itself on the evident need of west European 
countries, and particularly Britain, to find markets for their goods. 
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PROGRESS. AT JERICHO 


WE PUBLISHED in these columns on March 20 an account by KATHLEEN 


_ KENYON of her proposed excavation work at Jericho. In a later broad- 


cast she described how this work was progressing. 


trate into the richer lands of Palestine. 


= 


“We know from the remains of the 


‘Qur work on the defences of the city’, she said in the Home 
Service, ‘shows that not only was there a large population here at a 


very early date, but that it grew into a walled city as early as 3000 B.c. 


The wall of this period was apparently destroyed by an earthquake, 
for we found its remains fallen flat on the ground. In the course of 
the next 1,400 years there were no less than twelve successive defensive 
walls: this discovery is another of the surprising results of our work. The 
succession of defences reflects Jericho’s chequered career. Its favoured 
position and rich oasis made it always 
a coveted prize, and its situation guard- 
ing the main crossing over the Jordan 
made it liable to attack by nomads from 
the desert to the east wishing to pene- 


Just such an attack is described in the 
Book of Joshua, and it is the final 
surprise of our work to find that in the 
area we have examined there is no 
trace at all of any city of the period 
to which Joshua must have belonged— 
some time between 1400 and 1250 B.c. 


defences that there was a large city 
there at least down to 1600 B.C., but 
no single building of that period, or 
even much earlier ones, survives on the 
west side of the “tell”. The explana- 
tion may well be that the destruction 
of the city by Joshua was so thorough 
that in the period when, as the Bible 
tells us, the site subsequently lay 
abandoned and under a curse, the 
violent winter rains washed all the 
remains down the ‘steep side of the 
“tell”? (or mound which covers the 
ancient city). But of all this we are still 
seeking definite evidence. 

‘Excavations on the city itself pro- 
vide us with the best evidence for its 
history, but our most spectacular finds 
come from the tombs, which we have 
located lying, incongruously enough, 
beneath the enormous village of Arab 
refugees from Israel, to north of the 
“ tell’, You will readily be able to 
visualise the scene of excitement when. we made our first finds, and 
we had to call in the police to control the crowds. The tombs are small 
oval chambers cut in the rock, and were apparently used by generations 
of the same family. As each new burial was made the remains of earlier 
ones were pushed aside, until the floor of the tomb became a veritable 
jumble of bones and offerings. Some of the offerings are really beautiful 
—fine pottery vessels, daggers, scarabs and seals. One tomb suggests 
a family tragedy: six children were buried at the same time with their 
little offerings of pots and other objects ’. 


was almost entirely 


Is A BEETLE AT WORK IN YOUR ATTIC? 
The death-watch beetle has been familiar in this country for a long 
time, but it is only about eight years ago that another insect pest—the 
long-horn beetle—began to be noticed, and many people think now that 
it is even more destructive. At Princes Risborough, in Buckinghamshire, 
scientists are breeding these beetles and studying their habits. Ivor 
Jones, B.B.C. reporter, recently visited the Research Laboratory there, 
and described their work in “ Radio Newsreel ’. - 
‘This house long-horn beetle ’, he said, ‘is usually about half-an-inch 


long and on its back, near the head, it carries markings that look rather 
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Did You Hear That? 


In a recent ‘ Eye-witness’? programme two of the craftsmen engaged 
in the work of restoring St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, were inter- 
viewed about their task. The church, built by Sir Christopher Wren, 
destroyed in the war and to recapture what 
aid to have been 
hotograph of St. James’s Church 
as it was before the war 


Wren thought and felt was s 
‘fascinating’. The above is a Pp 
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like an owl’s face. It has antennae that sweep back as though they were 
a long thin moustache. It is not the insect itself that does the damage. 
It only lives a few weeks, but before the female dies she lays several 
scores of minute eggs deep in any cracks she can find in soft timbers— 
usually the loft timbers of houses—and there the eggs hatch out into 
grubs that eat their way through the wood for perhaps four years before 
they, too, become beetles. 

“They have dozens of specimens of these grubs at the laboratory. 
At their largest they are about half-an-inch long—like a wax, livid-white 
caterpillar. Most of the specimens are bred in a pile of timber more 
than six feet high. Some of the beams in it have been eaten to half 
their original size. Others feel as light as cork because of the tunnelling 

¢ of the grubs that has perforated it. One 
of the scientists at the laboratory, Mr. 
Michael White, pointed-out to me one 
reason why this beetle is so dangerous. 
Until the wood has almost rotted away, 
there is practically no sign that the 
grubs are at work. They keep below the 
surface and their tracks show up only 
as faint corrugations on the timber— 
if at all. Mr. White told me how he 
had examined the attics of rows of 
houses in a Surrey town. In one street 
eight houses out of twelve had been 
attacked. And in another, fifteen out of 
thirty. And in almost every case, the 
householders had no idea that there 
was anything wrong. 

‘The beetles choose attics because 
the thing they need most is a short 
spell of great warmth in summer, so 
that the’ eggs can hatch. At that time 
of year, the attic is the hottest place in 
the house. It is also known that the 
grubs live in the sapwood of soft-wood 
timbers. But the work at the laboratory 
is aimed at finding out in more detail 
the sort of climate and the wood they 
like. They are being bred in different 
laboratories with varying temperatures 
and humidities. 

‘One reason for this research is that 
there is no certainty about where the 
beetle comes from. It is found in most 
parts of Europe. It does its worst work 
in the Scandinavian countries, where 
soft-woods are most widely used; but 
as far as climate goes, the Mediter- 
ranean should suit it better. Recently, it has been getting more for- 
midable in France and central Europe. However, it does reach this 
country, sometimes in the timber of packing-cases ’. 
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AN AGED AND AGEING WORLD 

Speaking of the township named Noss in the Shetlands where she lives, 
URSULA VENABLES said in a Home Service talk: ‘We know from old 
records that the place existed in the Middle Ages when Shetland 
belonged to the Norse. But its history may go back much further, for 
buried in the ground and built into the walls are various implements 
of the Late Stone Age, such as stone knives and axes, hammer-stones 
and trough querns. Unfortunately none of these helps us much in 
dating the period, for in Shetland many Stone Age tools were still in 
use in the Christian era. Even today we use hammer-stones to drive 
home the. wooden tethering pegs, and our gates are pivoted on ingenious 
stone hinges. And in winter the flail is still to be heard beating out 
grain on the barn floor. At Noss such things exist side by side with 
modern tractors and threshing tackle and even electricity. For this 
winter the Hydro-electric Board extended its poles to the township and 
very soon we hope to see our houses lit by electricity. Nowadays the 
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long cart-road which links us with the public highway carries heavy 
lorries and grocery vans, which are really travelling shops with a stock 
as varied as a ship’s chandler. So that all we need is brought to our 
doors in the most convenient and pleasant fashion. 

“But can such advantages make up for the lack of human beings? 
A century ago this township supported about fifty people. That number 
has now dwindled to fifteen. Where there used to be eight crofts there 
are now only four. Whole families have emigrated to America. The. old 
people have died and the rising generation is getting restless. They see 
that crofting by itself is only subsistence living. It cannot provide them 
with money for the extra luxuries and pleasures which modern life 
demands. This did not worry folk so much a generation back. As an 
old wife said to me, “It was a different world, and as for pleasure— 
they didna’ ken anything aboot it”. Now thanks to newspapers and 
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A shepherd and his family rounding up their flock in the Shetland Islands 


wireless, and thanks to the ferment of two wars, they ken as much as 
you or I: So the lasses of today seek jobs in hotels, shops, schools, and so 
on, while the young men go off to find work in the town or at sea, some 
adventuring to Patagonia as shepherds or to the Antarctic as whalers. 

“Gradually the crofts are being amalgamated into larger units’ which 
can support the expense of a more mechanised and elaborate type of 
farming which produces cash crops. Perhaps some day all the compli- 
cated crofting land at Noss, which has been the life-blood of so many 
families in the past, may have to be amalgamated into one such farm. 
This would be the end of an ancient mode of life, and when I remember 
the crofter’s deep-rooted attachment to his land, I find it hard to believe 
that it will ever come to pass. The Shetland people are proud of their 
Norwegian ancestry, and I am sure that they have inherited enough 
independence to resist the lure of easy money, and enough common 
sense to cling on to the many good things which are their birthright ’. 


COMING SHORTLY i: 
In ‘ Coming Shortly’ in ‘ Woman’s Hour’, PENELOPE KNOX discussed 
two films recently showing in London, ‘ The Greatest Show on Earth’ 
and ‘ Robin Hood’. ‘ “‘ The Greatest Show on Earth”’’, she said, ‘a 
tremendous affair by that grand producer of lavish spectacles, Cecil B. 
de Mille, struck me as being a sincere tribute from one old showman to 
another. It is about the Barnum, Bailey and Ringling Circus, and it 
turns out that in America these travelling circuses are more like a full- 
scale attack by combined operations than anything we see over here, “a 
relentless dynamic force”, as the commentary keeps saying. The general 
manager of the circus, Charlton Heston, is a very busy man, because 
besides keeping an eye on details like loads of hay and railway tickets 
and so on, he has to deal with a good deal of passion, jealousy and crime 
amongst his performers. The elephant trainer, for example, becomes 
jealous of his partner and leaves her in the ring to be trampled to 
death, and Heston arrives only just in the nick of time; and then he is 
constantly being threatened by shady-looking men whose rackets he has 
turned out of the side-shows. 

“In all the circuses I have watched in real life, people have always 
been rather embarrassed by the clowns and bored by the high trapeze 
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acts, but in circus films that is not so, and the clowns and the trapeze 
artists always provide the pathos and the drama respectively. In “ The 
Greatest Show on Earth” James Stewart is the clown with a tragic 


and Cornel Wilde cuts a magnificent figure as Sebastian, King of the 
Air, who crashes down in the most horrible fall imaginable and is 
carried from the ring murmuring “ Don’t rob me of my exit”. It ends 
with a railway crash of unbelievable proportions; the whole circus 
train piles up—dynamite, you see, put on the rails by the racketeers. 
And although I expected the lions to escape I did not count on the 
manager being trapped in the wreckage, rescued by the elephants who 
heave a steel girder off his chest, and saved by an emergency operation 
carried out by the clown. I think you would be foolish to miss all this 
and: I recommend the picture as well worth your money. 

‘I was determined to have a good time at 
“ Robin Hood ”, and so I took with me a number 
of small boys, and also an Italian who it turned out 
afterwards thought the picture was “ Robinson 
Crusoe”, and they all enjoyed it so much that 
I soon began to enjoy it too. It is perhaps not a 
very good film. Richard Todd is feeble as Robin 
Hood and everyone seems rather harassed by the 
dialogue—Little John, for instance, has to say “ Be 
you him they call Robin Hood? ”, and the answer 
is “ Yes, I be ”. On the other hand, it is all photo- 
graphed in an English forest, in perpetual sunshine _ 
it is true, but otherwise very English and wonder- 
fully green and mossy and leafy. It is faithful to 
the adventures as they are told in the story-book, 
which is important for children, and it adds a very 
exciting climax, when Robin Hood is trying to 
cross the drawbridge while it is going up—rather 
like being stuck in the doors of a lift while they 
are shutting—and the dastardly Sheriff of Notting- 
ham pins him through with an arrow from behind. 
The Sheriff and Prince John (well played by 
Hubert Gregg) are in fact very dastardly, and 
Richard Coeur de Lion is very good and un- 
expectedly democratic; but though this is a simpli- 
fication of English history I for one did not mind because it was such 
a relief after I got back home to be held up with a bow and arrow 
instead of a machine gun ’. 


. 7 


DEVONPORT REVISITED 


RosBert Pim recently revisited Devonport dockyard and spoke about it 
in a West of England Home Service talk. ‘It was at the gateway, or 
frontier ’, he said, ‘ that I saw the first change; the old Royal Marine 
police had become the Royal Dockyard Constabulary. The Dock- 
yard is built on two levels, which significantly divides the living 
quarters, offices, church and fire brigade from the hard-working, grimy, 
lively yard .below. Except when it was filled with men, on their 
way to and from work, the upper reaches seemed to bask in a sort of 
perpetual Sunday. This leisurely impression is still conveyed by the 
utterly ornamental pose of the captured French and Chinese guns on 
their fancy carriages, and the aloof distant expressions on the face of 
the Dockyard’s nobility, the select group of figure heads—kings, princes 
and goddesses—looking into space. 

‘During the war the magic resources of the yard were constantly in 
demand, and they still talk of the way the Lord Louis Mountbatten 
destroyer Favelin was coaxed back into dock, after an encounter with 
the enemy in the channel. She was minus both bow and stern. But she 
left Devonport practically a new ship. : 

“I was glad to renew my acquaintance with the buff-funnelled dock- 


“yard tugs; once I had known them all by name, and I found some were 


still going strong, including the old Camel. This yard—the South Yard, 
as it is called—used to have its own pet ships; some were good-looking 
—the yacht-like Beaufort, for instance, with the yellow funnel and 
white hull of the surveying service—or some of the handsome little 
fishery protection vessels. Others were just as familiar, but not so good- 
looking, like the squat’ Guardian, a netlayer, whose calling gave her 
an ugly snout for her bows, and a great fat slab of a stern. 

“The yard suffered its share of the Plymouth blitzes. For the mere 
onlooker one of the saddest losses among the buildings is that of the 
Queen Anne Terrace, that noble cream line of houses which dominated 
the upper part of the Yard’. 
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The Many | Voices in the United States® 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


HE average American is as unaware as are many Europeans of 
the extent to which today’s American civilisation descends 
from western Europe’s industrial’ revolution—that we Ameri- 
cans are what you Europeans made us. The American is also 
unaware in his daily thinking and acting of the inevitability of a con- 
tinuing community of interest. Average American thinking is not deeply 
rooted in history. It is conditioned by the brief period in history when 
the United States was so preoccupied with settling its spaces to the 
west that it almost forgot about the Europe behind it to the east. 


Emotional Annoyances and Resentments 

American thinking today is experiencing something of a shock at dis- 
covering that it does share a community of interest with western 
Europe. Realisation is dawning, but with uncomfortable accompani- 
ments—as it is in Europe. The fact impinges here primarily in the 
form of higher taxes to support the defence of Europe; and of course 
no one likes taxes. Europeans tend to resent this new association because 
it presents itself to the individual most obviously in the form of chewing- 
gum, tourists who bring with them soda fountains and other less attrac- 
tive features of American life, and advice which sometimes seems both 
brash and uninformed. The other side of the coin is that Americans 
resent this association because it seems primarily to mean higher taxes. 
Thus on both sides of the Atlantic we have emotional annoyances and 
resentments produced by friction arising from our very community of 
interest. The friction would be a small matter if we could see ahead 
of us a time when the community of interest between the two would 
cease to mean higher taxes on the American and a flow to Europe of 
American exports which Europe is sure that it does not want. But there 
is no visible evidence of such a time ahead. The community of interest 
exists and is likely to continue to exist, and the inevitable friction to 
continue along with it. Therefore, our task is not to plan a divorce, but 
to see whether we can reduce the frictions involved in the association. 

Speaking from the American point of view, I would say that some 
relief would come if Europeans could only manage to understand why 
the American voice seems at times to contradict itself. Recently the 
Italian Government submitted to the Department of State here in 
Washington a sharp and well-documented Note calling attention to the 
discrepancy between the American Government’s policy of promoting 
European exports to the United States and the difficulty which European 
exporters experience in pushing their goods into the American market 
through the assorted tariffs and restrictions to trade which meet them 
at the American sea-coast. The Italian Note complained that the 
obstacles perpetuate the dollar shortage in Europe which the American 
Government says it wishes to have reduced. 

The Note was well reasoned. It was a valid Criticism. But it made 
one mistake. It assumed that the government which preaches a policy 
of more American purchases of European goods is the same agent which 
erects barriers to those goods. It is not the same thing at all. In Europe 
the word ‘ government’ has a specific meaning. It implies a cabinet 
deriving its authority from a majority in the parliament, and able to 
reconcile its policies with its practices so long as its majority in the 
parliament endures. In America, the word ‘ government ? has a vague 
meaning. It is used in a vague sense. It covers the whole machinery of 
public authority. It is anyone and everyone in Washington associated 
with public affairs, including the opposition. The word which in 
America means the executive authority of the-government is ‘ admin- 
istration ’. That word ‘ administration ’ covers the President, his cabinet, 
and the departments of government. It does not include any part of the 
Congress. The Italian Note was really saying that the Administration in 
Washington has a policy which the Congress frequently and in many 
ways frustrates. That is correct. The Administration makes national 
policy, but the Congress makes legislative action; and the gap between 
the two is frequently glaring, and embarrassing, and there is not a 
thing the Administration can do to bring administration policy and 
congressional practice into continuous harmony. 

The Administration would, if it could, open the American frontier to 


the European goods which would earn the dollars which would wipe out 
Europe’s dollar shortages—and cut American taxes. But the Congress 
makes the tariff laws according to its own impulses, not according to 
the policies of the Administration. The Administration can advise, cajole 
and sometimes coerce the Congress. It cannot command. It cannot 
command partly because the American Founding Fathers deliberately 
built a conflict into the Constitution between the legislative and the 
executive branches of the American Government. It cannot command 
also because so many American interests live in a mental atmosphere 
remote from the outside world and are unaware of the impact of their 
actions outside the United States. = 

Take the example of the dairy farmers of Wisconsin. They make 
cheese, a lot of it. They have learned how to imitate every variety of 
European cheese. They also make butter. For many years they met the 
competition of oleomargarine in the American market by keeping on 
the federal statute books laws which put a special tax on oleomargarine 
when coloured and packaged to look like butter. Last year the mar- 
garine-producing parts of the country finally broke the anti-margarine 
laws. The Wisconsin dairy farmers wanted quick compensation. They 
asked and obtained from Congress what amounted to an embargo 
against foreign cheese. The men who did this were innocent of any 
desire to undermine the foreign policies of the United States. They only 
wanted compensation for the loss of their advantage over American 
margarine manufacturers. I could give you a hundred more examples of 
the conflict of interests between various American group interests and 
the policies of the Administration in Washington, but repetition would 
add little to the story. 

The essential fact is apparent in any one incident. The fact is this. 
The American Administration does not, as so many Europeans incline 
to assume, speak with one voice one day and another voice the next. The 
policy is consistent. But the Administration does not have the power 
to reconcile American practice at all times with official policy. Policy 
is an aspiration, and an objective. It can be executed only in part, 
depending on the degree to which policy may conflict with substantial 
regional or group interests. This gap could be closed if most individual 
Americans: were aware of the impact of their individual actions upon 
the outside world. Some day they will be. Today they are not. 


Growth of an Industrial Power 

This brings me to the second main point I would like to make. I have 
a son who has grown rapidly over the last year. He does not intend to 
knock small tables over, or step on the family puppy. His eyes simply 
have not yet found their way to the floor from his new height. Only 
thirty-five years ago the United States sent an army of 3,000,000 men 
to Europe. The United States could send that army, thanks largely to 
British shipping. But American industry could not send a single aero- 
plane, and very few pieces of artillery, along with that army. In 1917 
the American’ air force had to be equipped entirely with British and 
French planes. In 1917 French industry had to provide the guns for 
American artillery. American industry was small and primitive in 
those days, only thirty-five years ago. It was still one among several 
equals. Today it can turn out more steel than all the mills of Europe 
and Asia combined. 

I myself was born in an America which was primarily part of the 
European agricultural hinterland. In those days the United States was 
still a farm to Europe’s factory. I live today-in an America. which is 
mostly factory and which begins to swallow the farms and mines which 
Europe’s factory requires for its own uses. But America does not do 
these things deliberately or consciously, any more than my son deliber- 
ately knocks over the small tables or steps upon the puppy. The United 
States of today has no real concept yet of its own size or strength. The 
American does not know his own ability to help or to harm: his country 
has grown so fast that his eyes have not adjusted themselves to the 
change. America’s fear of Russia is partly because it sees itself as it 
was thirty-five years ago; not as it actually is today. That fear of 
Russia is at times almost pathological. It startles foreign visitors to these 


* The last of nine talks on ‘ The Impact of American Power on Europe’ 
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shores. In perspective, it is only one item of proof that American think- 
ing about itself has not caught up with American physical growth. How 
could it? It takes time for any quickly growing organism to adjust 
itself to its own change. 

One of the difficulties right now is that Europeans suddenly notice 
what individual Americans say. They are aware of the inconsistency 
between what the Administration preaches and what the Congress some- 
times does, and what individual Americans frequently say. You in 
Europe have not learned yet to distinguish between the important news 
from America, and the unimportant remarks of the individual who still 
speaks as though he were out on the empty prairie land of the west, just 
listening to the sound of his own voice. Your news agencies still give 
equal prominence to both, sometimes more prominence to the irre- 
sponsible. Granted, it is small consolation to you to say, when you have 
been hurt, that the hurt was unintentional; that it sprang from the fact 
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from the ground. But surely you can have little to complain of in the 
American objectives and purposes. What you do want is more con- 
sistency between American purposes and American practices. 

That will come, It is coming. The amazing thing is not the amount 
of discordance in the American. voice, but rather the degree to which 
America is thinking and acting. with restraint and responsibility. 
America does not wish, or intend, to impose its variety of western 
culture on Europe. It prefers Europe to retain its cultural identity and 
flavour. It wants Europe to regain solvency and independence. America 
does not always know the best means to these ends. Sometimes America 
grows impatient. Then come’ the frictions. But they are frictions arising 
not out of wilful conflict, but out of a community of interest. When we 
both understand this better the frictions will be more tolerable, and less 
frequent.—European Service 


The United Nations and War Crimes 


By sAciws 


N October 7, 1942, Viscount Maugham, formerly Lord 

Chancellor of Great Britain, initiated in the House of Lords 

a debate on the punishment of war criminals. He began his 

speech by saying: ‘My Lords, there is no doubt that this 
country is pledged, and so also is the United States of America, to the 
principle that retribution for war crimes is among the major purposes 
of this war’. He pointed out that at the end of the first world war the 
trials held in Germany by a German court of those accused of war 
crimes had been nothing more than a dreary farce. He therefore sug- 
gested that this time there should be trials either by national courts in 
those countries where the war crimes had been committed, or by a 
special tribunal in those cases in which the accused were charged with 
crimes which extended beyond national borders. He concluded his 
speech with these words: 

The gloomy monomaniac Hitler, and the horrible entourage which he 
has gathered around him, and also, I am afraid, the great majority of 
the Germans in the fighting forces and the Gestapo, are all marked by 
this single characteristic, that their actions reek of cold-blooded cruelty. 

. The men guilty of these crimes pollute the earth, and they poison 
the atmosphere which they breathe. In my judgment they ought not to 
be permitted to live... . 

A year later, on November 1, 1943, President Roosevelt, Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin issued the famous Moscow Declaration 
on War Atrocities. The Declaration ended with these words: 

Let those who have hitherto not imbued their hands with innocent 
blood beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most assuredly 
the three Allied Powers will pursue them to the uttermost ends of the 
earth and will deliver them to the accusers in order that justice may 
be done. 

When the war ended, the Allied nations had to decide whether they 
would honour these pledges which they had given to the 10,000,000 
victims of the Nazi tyranny. There were three possible choices open 
to them. The first was to do nothing. This, in practice, was what had 
happened after the first world war, and it is not surprising that many 
Germans assumed that, after a few futile gestures, it would happen 
again. In his postscript to Lord Maugham’s book*, Lord Hankey makes 
it clear that this is the course which he himself would have favoured 
on the ground of expediency, for he says: “ Politically, it would have 
been much wiser to have taken a longer view and to have assumed that 
the enemy nations had suffered sufficient punishment during the war’. 
He is not troubled by the fact that the other Allied nations, which had 
suffered far more from German brutality than had Great Britain, would 
have regarded this course as a cynical betrayal of the promises which 
had been made to their dead. 

The second: choice open to the Allied nations was to decree the 
summary execution of those Germans who were said to have committed 
war crimes. Such arbitrary action might well have entailed the killing 
of the innocent as well as the guilty, because no one has suggested that 
all German soldiers and officials were war criminals. In fact three of 
the accused were acquitted at Nuremberg. 


* U.N.O. and War Crimes. 


GOODHART 


The third course open to the Allied nations was to fulfil the pledges 
they had given. This they decided to do. In June, 1945; the four leading 
Allies held a conference in London at which they agreed on a charter, 
usually called the Charter of Nuremberg. It established a tribunal, 
called the International Military Tribunal, which should try the major 
war criminals, and it stated the rules of law which were to govern the 
tribunal. Other war crimes were to be dealt with by the individual 
states, each country trying those who had committed wrongs against 
its nationals, or those whom it held as prisoners. In the event there has 


been only one trial under the first category, the famous trial at Nurem- ~ 


berg in 1946, in which twenty-two of the German leaders were tried, 
nineteen were convicted, and twelve were sentenced to death. 

Unlike Lord Hankey, Lord Maugham does not suggest that these 
trials should never have been held. He does not dispute either the right 
or the duty of the Allied nations to punish those who had been respon- 
sible for violations of the established laws of war. He makes it clear 
that the sentences pronounced at Nuremberg, ‘ severe as they were, did 
not depart from the ordinary principles of justice’. It is unfortunate, 
however, that Lord Maugham does not sufficiently emphasise this 
point, because undoubtedly his book will be cited by apologists for 
the Nazi regime as evidence that the Nuremberg trial was unfair. It is_ 
important, therefore, to state the four grounds on which Tord Maugham 
criticises the Nuremberg trial. 

His first point is that the trial ‘was conducted by an international 
tribunal consisting only of members of the victorious nations, contrary to 
the general view of the right of persons against whom a criminal charge 
is being made ’. He suggests that there should have been some neutral 
judges. He cites Article 10 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, adopted by the Assembly of the United Nations in 1946, which 
provides that everyone is entitled ‘to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal’. He holds that the judges at 
Nuremberg, including Lord Oaksey and Lord Justice Birkett, coming, 
as they did, from Allied countries, could not be regarded as ‘ indepen- 
dent and impartial ’, as they were not neutral. But if a judge must be 
neutral if he is to be considered independent and impartial, then it 
is difficult to understand how Lord Maugham can justify the trial of 
William Joyce, an Irishman, by an English court, and other similar trials 
of foreign prisoners. I think thdt Lord Wright was nearer the mark 
when he said that an accused person is entitled to a fair trial but not 
to a neutral one. 

The second criticism of the Nuremberg trial which Lord Maugham 
advances seems to be based on the fact that one of the four judges was 
a Russian. He emphasises that the views of the U.S.S.R. concerning 
criminal trials differ basically from those held in the western countries. 
This is undoubtedly true, but it makes it all the more remarkable that 


in this instance the Russians were prepared to take a part in these — 


trials, where they were bound to be in the minority. They were therefore 
surrendering far more than were the other Allies when they agreed to 
this international court. In 1943, when the Moscow Declaration was 
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_ issued, no one suggested that we should refuse to act in concert with 
the Russians in punishing the war criminals. It seems a little squeamish 
~ to raise the point today after the war has been won. 

The third criticism of the trial concerns the provision in the Charter 
ruling out the defence of superior order. Lord Hankey argues that a 
soldier is under a duty to obey any order, however cruel or immoral ‘it 
may be. Mr. R. T. Paget, the defending counsel at Von Manstein’s 
trial, made a similar claim. Lord Maugham does not go quite as far 
as this, but he says: ‘ When the defendant can show that moral choice 

was not possible, why is he not entitled to be acquitted? No answer 
has been given to this question ’. An answer to this question was, how- 
ever, given in the famous ‘ Mignonette’ trial in 1884. In that case three 
sailors deliberately killed a boy so as to save their own lives. When 
tried for murder they claimed that this was necessary to save themselves 
from death. In rejecting their plea, Lord Coleridge, the Lord Chief 
Justice, said: 


To preserve one’s life is generally speaking a duty, but it may be the 
plainest and the highest duty to sacrifice it. War is full of instances in 
which it is a man’s duty not to live, but to die... . These duties impose 
on men the moral necessity, not of the preservation, but of the sacri- 
fice of their lives for others, from which in no country, least of all, it is 
to be hoped, in England will men ever shrink, as indeed they have not 
shrunk. 


Lord Coleridge would have made short work of the argument that an 
English soldier was entitled to murder women and children so as to 
save his own life. 


Three Charges 


The fourth and final ground on which Lord Maugham criticises the 
Nuremberg trials is one which can be better understood by lawyers than 
by laymen. The accused at Nuremberg were charged with having com- 
mitted three crimes. The first consisted of crimes against peace, 
‘namely, planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a war of aggres- 

sion’. The second consisted of ordinary war crimes, such as murder, 
deportation to slave labour, ill-treatment of prisoners, killing of hostages, 
and plunder of property. The third charge concerned crimes against 
humanity, which included the murder, or enslavement of any civil 
population before or during the war. > 

Lord Maugham agrees that the charge concerning war crimes was 
in accord with international law, and that as the prisoners were found 
guilty of such crimes they were properly sentenced to death or imprison- 
ment. No legal authority has questioned this point, because there has 
never been any doubt that The Hague and Geneva Conventions are 
binding on individual soldiers. Lord Maugham’s criticism of the trial 
is therefore largely academic. His point is that the charges relating to 
crimes against humanity and crimes against peace were unnecessary and 
should never have been brought. The charge concerning crimes against 
humanity is undoubtedly a novel one. Both before and during the war 
the Nazis had murdered more than 500,000 German Jews and political 
opponents, but as these victims were German nationals their destruction 
could not technically be described as a war crime. Either these murders 
would have to go unpunished or a new category would have to be pro- 
vided. The Allied nations chose the latter course in fulfilment of the 
pledges they had given. Lord Maugham and Lord Hankey argue that 
this conclusion was unfair to those who had erected the gas chambers at 
Buchenwald and at Belsen. Lord Hankey says: 


What right had the Allies to try them [the Germans] for their acts 
and omissions under the so-called crimes against humanity and so- 
forth? Here again we have ersatz crimes made ex post facto and 
contrary to human rights. 


It seems odd to speak of the murder of 500,000 people as an ersatz 
crime. I believe that Lord Hankey is mistaken in assuming that the 
principle relating to retrospective punishment is an absolute one with 
no possible exceptions. The principle is based on the sound view that 
it is wrong to punish someone afterwards for doing that which he be- 
lieved was lawful when he did it; but can the murderers of Belsen be 
allowed to say: ‘We thought that we were entitled to kill and torture 
our victims? ’ If Lord Hankey is right, then any men who can conceive 
of a crime which is so horrible that no one has ever thought of it 
before, will be entitled to go scot-free in the sacred name of human 
rights. 

er inally, the main thesis of Lord Maugham’s book is that the charge 
relating to crimes against peace should never have been brought. He 
begins by saying that the term ‘ wars of aggression’ cannot be precisely 
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defined. This is a criticism which can be levelled against most legal 
terms because such words as ‘treason’, ‘sedition’, or ‘larceny’ can 
never be defined with complete accuracy, but no one has ever suggested 
that these crimes should therefore be abolished. I do not think that 
anyone would find difficulty in describing the German attack on Poland 
in 1939 as an aggressive war. : 

‘THe second criticism is that if the mere waging of an aggressive war 
is to be held criminal, then ‘it would seem clear that nearly half the 
male German population were criminals’. Lord Maugham says that 
this is ‘ the ordinary meaning of the words’. This strictly literal inter- 
pretation may be applicable to an English statute relating to real pro- 
perty, but it is not the method which continental judges would follow 
in interpreting the Charter of Nuremberg. They would take into con- 
sideration the common-sense interpretation, and they would also pay 
regard to the history and purpose of the Charter. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that in no single war trial has the view been accepted 
that an ordinary soldier who had not taken an active part in the plan 
or conspiracy could be held criminally liable. 

His third criticism is that this crime is an ex post facto one. Even 
if this were so this would not, as I have suggested, be a fatal objection, 
but there is a great weight of legal opinion which holds that ever since 
1928 it has been a criminal offence to wage an aggressive war. In that 
year over sixty nations signed the Pact of Paris, which condemned 
recourse to war. Lord Maugham agrees that “ the pact had the important 
result of turning war, which may for convenience be called a war of 
aggression, into a legal wrong or delict by the offending state’, but he 
denies that it follows from this that an individual can be held liable 
criminally for waging such a war in the name of the state. It is not 
clear why this conclusion should. be necessary. A soldier who violates 
one of The Hague Conventions can be tried for a war crime. Why then 
cannot an individual who in the name of the state violates the provision 
against aggressive war be similarly held liable? There is much to be 
said for the view expressed by the court at Nuremberg that: : 

Crimes against international law are committed by men, not by 
abstract entities, and only by punishing individuals who commit such 
crimes can the provisions of international law be enforced. 

If Lord Maugham had been merely criticising the past, his con- 
clusions would have been primarily of academic interest, but the im- 
portance of this book is that he reaches the conclusion that wars of 
aggression and crimes against humanity should never be regarded as 
international crimes. He does so on the ground that to declare such acts 
criminal would give the victors in any war an excuse for executing the 
vanquished. Is this really true? Does not his suggestion prove that 
even a wrongdoer pays some respect to the law when he attempts to 
give his wrongful acts the semblance of legality? In the past aggres- 
sive wars were considered lawful, with the result that those who 
engaged in them were regarded as national heroes. But if it can be 
made clear to the world that aggressive war is a crime which will be 
punished, then the inherent tendency of mankihd to be law-abiding may 
eventually lead to peace. 


An Undervaluation? 

1 think, therefore, that Lord Maugham has undervalued the contri- 
butions to international law and to the future peace of the world which 
have been made by the Nuremberg trial. The first is that it has suc- 
ceeded in bringing to punishment the men who were responsible for 
some of the most terrible acts in the history of the world. The second 
is that it has established for all time an undisputed record of those acts. 
The third is that, whether we agree or not that aggressive war was a 
crime in 1939 when the Nazis first invaded Poland, there can be no 
question that the trial has furnished a precedent of the greatest force 
for such a conclusion in the future. Finally, the trial has supplied a 
dramatic illustration of the triumph of law and order over the brutal 
exercise of arbitrary power. In the same hall which had resounded in 
the past with furious abuse by Nazi judges, the calm quiet voice of an 
English judge pronounced the doom of those who had sought to destroy 
the souls of all decent men. It is in this vindication of justice and right 
that the triumph of Nuremberg can be found.—Third Programme 


Professor K. R. Popper’s The Open Society and Its Enemies (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, two vols., 42s.) has been out of print for some time, anda 
revised edition is welcome. In both volumes there is new material, more 
especially on methodology and political theory. The notes, a valuable 
feature of the book, have been added to and clarified. The position taken 
remains the same, but it is strengthened by the improvements introduced 
in the text. 
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Ballet in Soviet Russia 


By LADY KELLY 


T is a fusion of western technical tradition with an Asiatic release 
of furious energy that makes Soviet ballet so overwhelming to the 
senses. The Soviet male dancer is never a simple porteur, a man 
who lifts his partner as inconspicuously as an English butler hovers 
behind her ladyship; no, the premiers danseurs of the Bolshoi Theatre 


are heroes, conquerors, warriors, athletes. I have yet to see such virility: 
in our own ballet. It is this will to throw oneself, to commit astounding. 


feats, to live the part, that gains the Soviet dancers their fame, and that 
causes the Soviet ‘ bobbysoxers’ to crowd the gangways applauding 
their heroes (and heroines). What else are Cossack dances but athletic- 
ism, rhythm and national character? The feeling of self-dedication is so 
intense that it produces an utter lack of selfconsciousness. 


A Temple of the Dance 

The Moscow Ballet School, Which my husband and I were privileged 
to visit twice, is indeed very much a Temple of the Dance. I felt 
impressed by the utter devotion of the large staff, the unlimited 
resources at their disposal, the enthusiasm of the children. A wonderful 
opportunity is given to the Directors of choosing every year from the 
hundreds of candidates selected in turn from the 200,000,000, and the 
diverse races, of the U.S.S.R.; the equally old, and formerly more 
important, school at Leningrad flourishes as well. The first impression 
was the atmosphere of tradition; this school is a century and a half 
old, and the great tradition does not just survive, it is cultivated and 
insisted upon by the authorities. The curtseys of thirty or forty girls 
in their tutus as we passed them on our way to the Director’s office, the 
nineteenth-century prints of great ballerinas, the courteous reception by 
the Director, Professor Rafaelli, were the first signs that tradition is 
still the master here. On our first visit we went to each class to see 
the normal work, ending with some show pieces by the seniors; on our 
second, we sat in a quiet hall, while the different classes gave us a 
whole hour’s performance. The nine- to eleven- -year-olds displayed a 
poise, a seriousness of purpose, a keenneéss for the music that had no 
trace of affectation. The fifteen- to seventeen-year-olds, some of whom 
were members of the Bolshoi Corps de Ballet, worked at their pas de 
tourrées (the barre is only used for the hand), battements and other 
exercises with an intense concentration rare in any English children. 

The best was reserved for the end, when the pupils of the first class 


performed episodes from ‘Swan Lake’ and other ballets alternately - 


with Russian—both Slav and Asiatic—character dances. They were of 
an infectious vitality—and the star turns displayed an astonishing 
acrobatic virtuosity—working up to thirty-two fouettés, or hurling 
themselves almost horizontally like human torpedoes into the arms of 
their seventeen-year-old partners. 


Vitality Controlled by Perfect Discipline 

But the vitality was controlled by perfect discipline; and the boys 
and girls seemed to be transported into another world, so tense and 
rapt was their expression. One felt the unwritten rule to do the utmost 
before the stern unseen gods of the past, and one also felt the fear 
that the present might fail before. the standard set by that very past. 
It is a hard training, with an ordinary education in addition to the 
physical exercises which are one or two hours longer daily than in 
western ballet schools, and it is this intense training and tradition, both 
in Moscow and in the Kiroy school at Leningrad, which has enabled 
these theatres to maintain their supremacy. Before we left on our last 
visit I said a few words te the young performers in which I spoke of 
the new, yet old, tradition which we are building up in the west and 
especially here in England, and as we drove away out of the great 
courtyard to return to the rather sad routine of diplomatic life in 
Moscow, our last sight was of a row of windows crowded with hand- 
waving and smiling children. 

The Russian has always sung and danced from, as they themselves 
say, ‘ the fullness of our heart’. The lavishness and training, the artistic 
purgatory to which every dancer is subjected before he is allowed to 


appear—this serious belief in the importance: of one’s art—are only 
understood when one has seen the preparation at the ballet school, 
designed to produce Petipa’s ideal: every dancer a potential principal. 
How much patriotism, love of the motherland, influences this feu sacré, 
I am not sure. I have yet to feel at an English or western ballet that 
sense of dedication, communicated from dancers to audience, felt in om 
Bolshoi Theatre. 
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However, it is this question of tradition that makes it so difficult to “¥ 


discuss contemporary Soviet ballet without any reference to the imperial 
ballet, to the nineteenth-century composers. I have before me a list of 
programmes for this season; out of eighteen days chosen at random 
in January, eight are ballets—* Raymonda ’, ‘ Romeo and Juliet’, ‘ The 
Fountain of Baktchisaray’, ‘The Bronze Horseman’, ‘ Prince Igor’ 
(produced as an opera). But the new composers since 1917 are Tchulaki, 
Gliére, Prokofiev, Asafiev, Balanchivaidze. These are the new Soviet 
names (Stravinsky's ‘ Fire Bird’ is never produced) whose music has 
inspired new ballets. But, you may well ask, how much does a political 
censorship stifle creation? What influence does ‘ Soviet realism’ have 
in ballet? How can ‘Swan Lake’ be attuned ideologically? Does 
Ulanova dance Cinderella as a symbol’ of the oppressed against 
reaction? Not even dialectical materialism can influence that superb 
moment when Plisetskaya glides away from her love in ‘ Swan Lake’, 
when Karelskaya leads the other swans in their pas de trois, or Ulanova 
is at her loveliest in ‘Romeo and Juliet’. I came to the obvious 
conclusion that the ballet was always Russian traditional first, and 
Soviet second. 


Conditioned Audiences 

Even ‘Red Poppy’, that so-called propagandist ballet, is pure 
‘classical’ ballet where the dancing is concerned; it is only through 
trappings—the enormous Soviet ship at the back of the stage, for 
instance, the villainous capitalist and righteous Soviet captain 
(immaculately tailored in white flannels), that propaganda is displayed. 
In fact I was surprised how little progaganda there was. The great 
Soviet ballets, such as ‘The Bronze Horseman’, for instance, appeal 
to patriotism, not dialectical materialism, and make an instantaneous 
impact of beauty. Yet so conditioned are the onlookers that when the 
coolies in ‘Red Poppy’ are flogged by their Yankee overseers I felt 
the instinctive ripple of repulsion galvanising the audience. The point 
had gone home, and its medium was ballet. 

Apart from ‘ Red Poppy’ there have been few lasting Soviet or anti- 
capitalist ballets, or ballets on revolutionary themes—Stenka Razin 
with Glazunov’s music was an early attempt. ‘ One after another there 
appeared works’, writes a commemorative issue of Theatre, ‘ which 
represent the pathos of revolutionary battle; the contemporary hero 
gains the attention and love of his audience ’. But although these ballets 
of pathos are seldom produced nowadays, yet they enabled men like 
the great Georgian dancer, Messerer, to perfect their techniques. ‘ Red 
Poppy’ was first to introduce the theme of friendship and solidarity 
and of the class war, yet the point most important for the Soviet art 
critic was how the dance of the Soviet sailors illustrates their manliness, 
strength, bravery; and the second act—where I shall always remember 
Ulanova—is ballet untouched by the impact of the state, and ‘is dis- 
missed as a useless PBSC good to no ideology (save that of 
escapism). 

The officially encouraged theme for new ballets is Revolution and the 
People. ‘ Flames of Paris’ has a certain vitality inspired by its scenery: 
the massive Arc de Triomphe and vivid reds of the Tricolour, and 
the triumph of revolution, can always find a ready reaction in the 
Slay. temperament; they appreciate blood and action. It is doubtful 
whether the Komsomol teacher from Saratov on a visit to a conference, 
the official propagandist whose zeal is being rewarded by a ticket, or 
the Colonel and his lady, leave the Bolshoi Theatre infused with anti- 
monarchist sympathies, particularly as much of the action is represented 
by the music. It is always the ballerinas, then the decor (which often 
evokes spontaneous fyi as the curtain rises) and a fine rendering 
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of familiar music, that delight the audience, and never the ideological 
content. In fact it is tradition that counts, and not what Pravda says. 

The most successful Soviet ballets are those based on themes from 
Russian literature and in particular from Pushkin. His ‘ Fountain of 
Baktchisaray’, first produced in 1936 to Asafiev’s music, is a choreo- 
graphic poem full of that particular voluptuousness dear to the east and 
Hollywood, harems, Caucasian dances, odalisques, passion. The pro- 
ducer has built up the tension in each act in a way that would make 
even the most eclectic of critics grip his chair and await the final 
act with anxiety—will the Sultan ravish Maria or 
return to the sultry charms of Zarema? Strutchkova, 
a rising star, and Tcherkasova were most moving in this 
ballet, although Ulanova remains the supreme exponent 
‘of Maria. But there is not a single dance inserted for its 
own sake—every ‘attitude’ of the ballerina means a 
line of Pushkin, and realism is the keynote. It is a 
ballet that any country can be proud of. 

The other great ballet on a Pushkin theme is ‘ The 
Bronze Horseman’, a magnificent study in power, of 

Peter the Great—who is the Bronze Horseman—and 
‘the Neva; a ballet epic meant to show the futility of 
the individual against the will of the state. The poet’s 
Jove, Parasha, is drowned by the rising waves of the 
Neva, and in a fit of madness the poet reproaches the 
proud Bronze Horseman, but in vain. This was another 
great subject, beautifully treated, and a fine example 
of realism on the Soviet stage. The technical miracle 
of inflating canvas to simulate huge waves, the boats, 
the rising crescendo of the storm, the fountains whose 
jets of real water reach thirty to forty feet, the live 
horses of the Chevaliers Gardes in the opening act— 

“that is another side of Soviet ballet I have not yet 
mentioned, but it is that side which most impresses 
workers’ delegations. ; 

One of the many characteristics of Soviet ballets is 
that all its decors are romantic, so-called ‘pretty’; there are no 
abstractions, no stylised decors; and it is doubtful whether the Soviet 
audience would applaud Lifar or Ashton, quite apart from what Pravda 
would say the next morning. 

There are many other ballets—‘ The Prisoner of the Caucasus’ 
(more Pushkin) and ‘ The Little Stork’, an engaging tale of how an 
orphaned stork strays south into the rapacious lands of capitalism, 
how there he finds the white man intermittently shooting Negroes and 
throwing cocktail parties, and of how he is welcomed back to the land 
of hope by his friends from the Kolkhoz. Needless to say this is a 
ballet for children. ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ is another success of the Bolshoi 


Finale of ‘The Flames of Paris ?, at the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow: the people advance to storm the Tuileries 
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collective. It is here that producers like Lavrovsky use their choreo- 
graphic gifts to the full, and Ulanova’s arms, so expressive, are like 
silken ribbons in their mime: a thing of infinite beauty. All dancers in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ are praised by Soviet art critics for interpreting 
Shakespeare, the point being that Shakespeare’s prestige (for lack of a 
better word) is as high in Russia as in England, and to be a Shake- 
spearean artist is as high praise artistically as to be a Soviet realist. 

I saw far less of the Leningrad ballet, but I was delighted with the 
Venetian atmosphere, light blues and whites of the decor, and the 


Children’s class at the Moscow Ballet School 


beauty of the principal dancers, in a ballet called ‘The Fake Bride- 
groom’. ‘ The Bronze Horseman” was performed with a lighter touch 
than in Moscow. Soviet ballet, by the way, has never been in quite 
the same dilemma as the opera. Nevertheless I have heard since leaving 
Moscow that a new ballet (‘Ruby Stars’), of which much had been 
made, has now been retired as ideologically unsound. 

I am but an amateur of ballet, and I hope the real experts will 
forgive me for technical lapses. And I cannot here go into details of 
tHe beauties of the Leningrad ballet; describe the Bolshoi Theatre’s 
second ballet company, the Filial; recall individual highlights, or give 
appreciations of decors and librettos. But I shall be more than pleased 
if I have helped you to realise how 
different the Soviet ballet is from our 
own—how the Russians always pro- 
duce all three or four acts of a ballet 
and never an emasculated one-act 
divertissement; how the escapism, 
undoubtedly part of its appeal, is 
nevertheless controlled and canalised 
into useful dreams of patriotism; how 
the full backing of the state spares 
the Soviet ballet those cares which 
many a western company rightly takes 
as its excuse; and how spoilt the 
Soviet audience is by the perfection 
and individuality of every member of 
the corps te ballet. 

—Third Programme 


Opera (price 2s. 6d.) is published 
monthly. The April number contains 
articles on ‘Television Opera in the 
U.S.A.’ by Lincoln Kirstin, ‘ Opera and. 
the Radio’ by. Andrew Porter, ‘ The 
Music of Billy Budd’ by Erwin Stein, 
and ‘Opera in Norway’ by Hans 
Jorgen Hurum. There are also notes on 
summer festivals, and the usual regular 
features such as ‘ opera diary’, reviews 
of gramophone records and books, and 
photographs of opera productions at 
home and abroad. 
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‘Music in the United States Today 


By B. H. 


AST summer I received a letter from an English reader. I had 
published the comment of an American on a performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem conducted by Barbirolli which he had 
heard in London and had not liked; and my English reader 

wrote to tell me that he had been moved by the performance. What 
the American had not liked was Barbirolli’s treatment of the music, 
which he described as ‘lax and inconsistent, without any impulse 
carrying from one note to the next’; what had moved my English 
correspondent was Barbirolli’s handling of the orchestra—the fine 
sound he got it to produce; and he emphasised Barbirolli’s achieve- 
ment in having built up his orchestra with limited resources of money 
and talent, not, he said, by the American method of ‘ the fat cheque 
book which can always manufacture an orchestra of overpaid 
foreigners ’. 


Orchestras Supported by the General Public 

Actually it is a long time now since fat cheque books paid the modest 
wages of the musicians of our great orchestras. In recent years these 
orchestras have been supported by the general public. Also, it must be 
twenty-five years since Koussevitzky’s importation of a number of 
foreign musicians for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which I believe 
was the last. And about the same time, when Stokowski replaced half of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, he did so with young graduates of the Curtis 
Institute in Phildelphia; and the orchestra has drawn most of its new 
members from there ever since. Its superb first horn, Mason Jones, for 
example, entered the orchestra from Curtis at the age of nineteen, and 
moved to first position only a year later. And the foreign names of some 
of the others tell us only where their parents or grandparents came from. 
In short, our great orchestras are manufactured, as your excellent ones 
are, out of the talent available in the country. It happens to be a large 
country, and so there is a large amount of talent available; also there 
are many opportunities for this talent to reveal itself, in the enormous 
number of school orchestras throughout the country. 

These school orchestras have not only produced the players for 
American orchestras—for the great orchestras of Boston, New Ydérk 
and Philadelphia and the lesser ones in the smaller cities throughout 
the country; the school orchestras have also helped to create the 
audiences for them. This public is mostly as unsophisticated, uncritical, 
undiscriminating as the large musical public everywhere—the public 
which in Vienna, or London, as in New York, hike for example that 
when it hears beautiful sounds from an orchestra it is hearing a good 
performance of the symphony. But there is in America, as in Europe, 
a minority with discrimination—a minority aware, for example, that a 
great orchestra is only a fine instrument in the hands of the conductor, 
who may use it to produce a beautiful-sounding performance which is 
lax and inconsistent, or which distorts the music: in other words, that 
a conductor, like a violinist, can be a brilliant virtuoso on his instru- 
ment, but at the same time an inadequate or tasteless musician. As a 
matter of fact, both the Philadelphia and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tras were created by virtuosos of that kind: at Stokowski’s concerts with 
the Philadelphia‘and Koussevitzky’s with the Boston Symphony twenty 
years ago, one used to hear orchestral sonorities that were among the 
wonders of the age, but one had to endure Koussevitzky’s distortions 
not only of Tchaikovsky but of Beethoven, his helplessness with Mozart; 
or Stokowski’s playing everything as though it were the love-duet of 
Tristan and Isolde. 

In those days only the New York was conducted by a brilliant 
virtuoso who was also a great musician—as some of you may have 
heard when Toscanini and the Philharmonic played in London in 1930, 
and as you can still hear in their recordings. Today, of the permanent 
conductors of these three orchestras—Ormandy of the Philadelphia, 
Minch of the Boston Symphony, Mitropoulos of the New York Phil- 
harmonic—I would say not one is a musician of the first calibre. And 
today the great performances of orchestral music we hear are mostly 
those in which Toscanini or Cantelli conducts the N.B.C. Symphony, 
the orchestra that was created for Toscanini’s broadcasts in- 1937. 
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HAGGIEN 


By now Toscanini has been performing orchestral music in Amercia 
for twenty-five years; but that is not the total of his service to us. 


From 1908 to 1915 he conducted opera at the Metropolitan; and those ~ 
years are thought of as the Metropolitan’s Golden Age. When he left 


the Metropolitan, taking with him his artistic powers, personal force 
and energy, the remaining twenty years of Gatti-Casazza’s manage- 
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ment were a period of routine, inertia, and deterioration. -I happened — 


to become music critic of a New York newspaper in the fall of 1934, 
which required me to hear many performances of the Metropolitan 
during this last year of Gatti-Casazza’s regime, It was the year of 
Flagstad’s sensational first appearances; and one heard the splendour 
of her singing in performances with rags of scenery, the most perfunc- 
tory and ineffectual stage direction, and sour chords from the brass 
section of the wretched orchestra directed by an undistinguished con- 
ductor. Improvements were made by Gatti’s successor, Edward Johnson. 

But more radical improvements, especially in staging, came with 
Rudolph Bing, who took over the management last year. It was one thing 
for Mr. Johnson to give an accepted masterpiece like ‘ Figaro’ with the 
company’s best artists; it was another thing for Mr. Bing first to select 
a work like ‘Don Carlos’, unfamiliar to the American public, but with 
some pages of Verdi’s finest writing; and then to assemble the stage 
designer Rolf Gerard, the stage director, Margaret Webster, and the 
singers and conductor to give us the beautiful production. By the 
evidence of this ‘Don Carlos’, the Metropolitan had acquired for the 
first time a manager with taste, intelligence and convictions, and the 
energy to make them effective. And the new productions since then 
have provided further evidence of these qualities, though they have 
also shown that the taste and intelligence are not infallible. On the one 
hand we have had a new ‘Rigoletto’ with scenery by the painter 
Eugene Berman, which is the most astoundingly beautiful and effective 
I can recall seeing in opera. On the other hand. we have had a ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte’ with stage direction by the actor Alfred Lunt, which 
established a correct principle at the Metropolitan by prescribing the 
singers’ every movement, gesture and position, but which prescribed 
movements and gestures for this opera that were open to serious 
objection. 

I find it remarkable that Mr. Bing, who in so many instances has 
thought his own way to his own conclusions, should have accepted the 
contentions of the opera-in-English cultists apparently without any 
thought of the realities that contradict them. An audience certainly 
needs to know what an opera is about; but it does not have to get this 
knowledge directly and solely from the performance. And the fact 
is that in a theatre the size of the Metropolitan, the audience cannot 
hear the English words sufficiently, but has to read a libretto before 
the performance in English just as the Viennese reads one before the 
performance in German: and since advance reading has to be done it 
had better be done for a performance with the original Italian words 
which fit Mozart’s music perfectly and add their delightful sound to it. 
The fact is also that for many years the performances of ‘ Figaro’ and 
“Don Giovanni’ in Italian have filled the Metropolitan with people 
who apparently have known enough about what was happening on the 
stage to smile, laugh, and applaud enthusiastically, thus providing no 
justification for Mr. Bing to fear that ‘Cosi fan tutte’ in Italian 
would keep the public away or cause it to sit stony-faced and silent. 


New York Opera 
The Metropolitan, by virtue of its weekly nation-wide broadcasts 
and its spring tours, is America’s national opera company; but New 


. York also has, at its City Centre of Music and Drama, the New York 


City Opera Company which for several years has presented opera at 
low prices and has succeeded in paying its own modest way—not only 
with the usual ‘Carmen’ and ‘La Traviata’, but with a wide-ranged 
repertory including an unusual work like Prokofiev’s ‘ Love of Three 
Oranges * » a couple of new American works, and now Alban Berg’s 
‘Wozzeck’. And while scenery and staging have usually reflected 
not only the company’s poverty but its designers’ and directors’ limited 
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competence and taste, the singing has been excellent; for the company 
has had available more young singers than it could use, some of whom 
have gone on to the Metropolitan and to European opera companies. 
Thus the company has performed the function of the smaller companies 
in Germany where young singers acquire their experience for Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna. The two new American operas produced by-the 
New York City Company were, in my opinion, not worth producing; 
and I maintain this in face of the success that David Tamkin’s opera, 
‘The Dybbuk’, had with the public this year. And that brings me to 
the subject of new music that is being created for the orchestras and 
opera companies to perform. 

One of our two good critics, Virgil Thomson of the New York 
Herald Tribune, once made the observation about one of our prominent 
composers, Howard Hanson, that Hanson had written lots of music, 
which made him a real composer, but this music was as standardised 
~ in expression as it was eclectic in style, which made him not a real 
creator. I would say this of some other prominent American composers, 
including Samuel Barber and Gian-Carlo Menotti, whose music you 
have been hearing recently. And I would go further and say that some 
of our composers do not really create anything even when they write 
music that is not standardised and eclectic. I felt this about Roy 
Harris whose music was heard a great deal a few years ago; and I feel 
it about William Schuman. 

But I have a very different feeling about Aaron Copland, who is, I 
think, our outstanding composer. There has been no mistaking his 
gifts and stature as a composer and creator, even when he has produced 
extremely unattractive works like the stony Piano Variations. And 
those developing gifts eventually produced the style of which the most 
beautiful example is the score for * Billy the Kid’, which is also in the 
repertory of Ballet Theatre. Later examples gave the impression that 
Copland was using the style mechanically; and some recent works have 
given the impression that he now can start a piece without any real 
ideas or impetus and depend on his assured professional competence 
to keep it going the required length. The most recent Clarinet Concerto 
sounds that way to me. 

In opera, our one outstanding composer in my opinion is Virgil 
Thomson. I do not find Thomson successful with autonomously 
organised instrumental pieces; but he is brilliantly successful with music 
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organised around words—specifically the words of Gertrude Stein which 
he has used in his operas ‘ Four Saints in Three Acts’ and ‘ The Mother 
of Us All’. His musical treatment of those words—separating, 
differentiating, articulating the endless repetitions, giving them structure 
and point—all this produces something unique, delightful, and often 
very moving. (‘Four Saints’, which had a Broadway run here in 
1934, with a Negro cast directed by Frederick Ashton, is to be presented 
in the same way in Paris in May, at the Congress of Cultural Freedom.) 

What about Menotti’s operas? I have already referred to the music: 
it is derivative, and facile in its many derived styles ranging from 
contemporary all the way down to Puccini; and it satisfies and pleases 
the large public that is satisfied and pleased by Puccini. But the chief 
reason for Menotti’s success is his choice of dramatic subjects whose 
development powerfully engages the audience’s interest and emotions— 
so powerfully, in fact, that the audience is misled into thinking its 
interest and emotions are being powerfully engaged by the music; . 
whereas actually the most striking fact about ‘The Consul’ is the 
inadequacy of Menotti’s mellifluous melodic style for the moments of 
climax which are expanded by the arias and ensembles. 

Finally, an account of creative activity in the United States must 
include mention of some of the greatest contemporary works of art 
that have been produced anywhere in recent years—the ballets of 
George Balanchine, to musical scores by Bach, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
Stravinsky, and others. The important relation of Balanchine’s choreo- 
graphy to those scores has not, I think, been correctly understood: that 
is, the Andante of ‘ Concerto Barocco’ or ‘ Sinfonie Concertante’ is 
not an expression, an interpretation, a translation, an equivalent in 
movement of Bach’s or Mozart’s music; Balanchine’s feeling for the 
music reveals itself rather in dance movement which combines with 
the music like an added counterpoint—the movement and the music 
then enlarging and intensifying each other’s meaning and effect. Nor 
is the dance movement correctly understood as mere gymnastics—its 
difficulties are those of a complex elaboration of the idiom of classical 
ballet for the artistic purposes in hand. Perhaps these things will be 
clearer when the works are performed again in England next summer by 
the New York City Ballet. And perhaps my estimate of them as some 
of the greatest of contemporary works of art will then seem less 
extravagant.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


The Wheel of Fire 


By NORMAN NICHOLSON 


N daylight, the world we look at is a world of our own time, 

dressed in our own fashions, shaved and brushed and manicured 

after our own customs. But at night, in the darkness, the landscape 

loses its period clothes, the jerry-built signs and signatures of this 
year and that are blotted out of sight, and the ancient shapes and 
movements reassert themselves. At night, too, man loses at least some 
of the top-dressing of habit and opinion which make him a creature of 
the mid-twentieth century. When he is asleep there is little difference 
between a chartered accountant and a Scandinavian skald. And not 
only when he is asleep; for there is a time in the year when many of 
us in the small towns relive the revel and ritual of our predecessors. 
~ It begins about the end of October. Cardboard boxes are collected 
at doors; old rubber tyres disappear from dumps; branches of trees are 
torn out of the hedges; newspapers, straw, old chairs, old felt hats, all 
begin to be dragged on the end of ropes or carted in little bogeys to 
a few appointed places—to the edge of the marsh behind the railway 
line; to the green between the gasworks, and the cattle market; and 
above all, to the waste ground at the foot of the slag-bank—the old 
dead slag-bank, the mausoleum of the nineteenth century. Here, on 
November the fifth, the bonfires are lit and the fireworks. The slag- 
banks now are black and inhuman as the lava-fields of Iceland; the 
ponds at the foot of them have the loneliness, the self-sufficiency, the 
apparent irrelevance, of all those miles and miles of lakes in the Arctic 
tundra that_no man ever sees. In the blur of the mist, the gable-ends 
of the pubs and the houses look newly slapdashed with pale yellow 
or mauve; doorways construct screens of shadow. When the wind blows, 
the air is a black blizzard of soot and charred paper. And on the green 
the flames flap their wings among the thorn trees and the old bedsteads, 


escaping like a flight of pigeons from a basket . . . seeming neither 
to belong to the fuel nor to proceed from it; seeming not even to 
consume it; seeming, as the alchemists thought, to be a separate element 
altogether. 

Then, when the children run through the falling sparks as through 
4 shower of rain, when the dogs scutter into the dark alleys, when the 
geese grub after the smuts as if they were worms—then, man no 
longer belongs to the twentieth century. He belongs, instead, with his 
ancestors. He belongs with the Vikings and the Celts and the men of 
the Isle of Man; with the men who lit the Beltane fires and the mid- 
summer fires and the fires of the first of May. I do not suggest that 
there is a mystical fire-and-blood cult hidden in the modern festivals, 
or that they represent any very valuable survival of folk culture. Perhaps 
they would almost have died out except for the encouragement of the 
firework manufacturers. Yet the excitement of a boy must be much 
the same, whether his bonfire is a sacramental rite or whether it is 
merely a few boxes set alight in the backyard. The excitement is both 
more primitive and more enduring than either the symbol or its 
meaning. 

This meaning, however, and the purpose of the ceremonies, is well 
known today. How the god who was burned in the bonfire was a 
vegetation god, often a tree spirit, the spirit of the oak tree; while the 
fire represented the sun and the whole vital and fructifying power of 
light and warmth. All this is very familiar: and there are still more 
parallels between the old fire-festivals and the modern bonfire night. 

There is the association, indefinable but nevertheless quite striking 
—the association between the bonfires and sex. Fire has always been a 
sexual symbol. The midsummer fires were often lit by a man or a 
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woman who was just married, while engaged couples would jump 
together, hand in hand, through the smoke. The jumping still goes on 
today; but more important, I think, is the tradition of subdued sexual 


‘excitement, half-concealed, half-acknowledged, which belongs to the 


occasion. When the lads and young men start throwing forty-flappers 
and whizz-bangs about, they do not throw them at each other—they 
throw them at the girls. And in doing so they are interpreting, quite 
correctly, at least one of the significances of this ritual. 


A Challenge to Action 

And again, there is the wheel of fire. In some districts, it was cus- 
tomary to stuff cartwheels or tar-barrels with straw, set them alight, 
and roll them blazing down the side of a hill. In others, little disks 
were cut out of wood, sometimes notched with rays like the sun, and 
these were thrown high into the air, making a great burning arc in the 


‘sky. In our own day, all this has been transformed into the fireworks, 


and especially the catherine wheels. Every now and then, on the door 
of a garage or the wall of a hen-hut, you see a whirling and whizzing 
of sparks, revealing for a few moments a corner of garden or allotment 
that the street lamplight never reaches. The meaning of the wheel 
seems clear: it represents the passage of the sun, the wheeling round 
of the sun in the course of the seasons. And it is noticeable that 
the fire festivals mostly took place at the turning points of that course: 
at Easter, at Midsummer, and again at Hallowe’en. But I think that 
the choice of a wheel has yet another significance, or, shall we say, that 
it is appropriate in yet another way. For a wheel is not just a something 
which turns; it is something which can be turned. The persistence of 
the phrase ‘ Put your shoulder to the wheel’ is no accident. The wheel 
challenges man to action, challenges him to effort. And action in a 
primitive community meant, first of all, magic. 

Now magic I take to be the active counterpart of religion. Religion, 
or mystical religion at any rate, was concerned with the relationship 
between man and God; magic, with the relationship between man and 
nature—a relationship achieved in either case without the aid of normal 
material means. Magic was an attempt to influence the course of events, 
to participate directly in the processes of nature. Magic, in fact, was 
the outcome of a very real characteristic of the human mind—a very 
dangerous characteristic, too, but a necessary one, if we are to live at 
all. Think of Phaeton, the son of Apollo, when he obtained permission 
from his father to drive the chariot of the sun, and in doing so nearly 
wrecked the solar system and burned up the earth. He was foolish 
and presumptuous, no doubt. But he was not malicious. He did not 
want to drive the horses off their course. He wanted merely to take 
part in the divine workings of nature, or, if you prefer it, in the natural 
workings of divinity. He wanted to turn the wheel. He was emulating 
what was godlike in his own parentage. 

But though the challenge of the wheel meant first of all magic, it 
meant also action of a kind that seems to us more practical. Even the 
bonfires had a certain practical use: they burned up the rubbish. And 
I fancy the scattering of the ashes over the land may not be unconnected 
with the fertilising properties of potash. However, I am not trying to 
rationalise the rituals. As I said before, it was a quality of magic to 
achieve its aims without the aid of normal material means. But I am 
trying to emphasise that the rituals were nearly always associated with 
practical pursuits: the spring festivals with the sowing, the autumn 
festivals with the harvest, and so on. These communities were con- 
tinually and urgently aware that they depended entirely on the world of 
nature. A wet summer meant poor crops; poor crops meant starvation 
next winter. And for this reason, the main seasons of the agricultural 
year took on a ritual significance. Work and magic, practical and super- 
natural, were combined and confused together, and both appealed to 
deep primitive intuitions. At such times the people must have felt 
themselves driven by a communal impulse, driven to corporate action 
in which the will of the individual was scarcely to be separated from 
the will of the village. . 

It is here, I believe, that the symbol of the wheel of fire has a social 
significance which is still relevant today. For modern industrial man 
has lost that sense of community, that sense of being part of an organic 
whole. Industrial man no longer feels that his existence depends on the 
seasons and the crops and/the fertility of the soil—though, of course, 
it does just as much as ever. He no longer feels for the most part that 
there is any real link between his life and the land he lives on. However 
skilled he may be, however settled in his work, he has become, quite 
unavoidably, something of a travelling tinker, an odd-job man, taking 
his wages where he finds them. Nor is he alone in this feeling of 
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rootlessness, of restlessness, even sometimes of homelessness. It is to 
be found throughout our present-day society. Whole groups and classes 
of men drift about like floating orchids, taking their food from the air: 
technicians, teachers, public administrators, managers. Few of them 
have any hereditary link with the district which they are called on to 
serve. For many of them, promotion means that they will be moved 
somewhere else. How can a man feel part of a community when 
his ambition is to leave it? How can he understand it, how can he 
serve it as well as he might, when he has to take his orders from 
the outside? : 

As a result of all this, the individual often feels that he betoag: 
nowhere. One place is very like another; one job is very like another. 
There was a time when each trade gathered around itself a specialised 
way of life—a ‘mystery’, as they used to call it in the time of the 
Guilds. Today you cannot tell a butcher from a baker, on a Sunday: 
the individual is no longer part of a ‘ mystery’. He feels lost, isolated. 
He feels outside and against. And in his loneliness, in his separateness, 
he invents grandiose loyalties towards people of whom he knows nothing; 
loyalties of party or doctrine or class or race; loyalties which are always 
in danger of becoming totems, images of inflated egoism that may 
draw about them terrible powers of destruction. But though they 
succeed in rousing the most violent passions, these loyalties do not 
really unite man organically with man. All they do is to bind men 
together, one with another, like a bundle of sticks. And though a broom 
may be very useful for sweeping things away, you cannot get it to 
grow: it is dead wood. 

But is it still possible today to find a living wholeness, a wholeness 
that grows—like a tree, where every leaf is part of the whole and yet 
truly a leaf, and not just blossom or branch or bark? Let us look 
again at those boys by the slag-bank. For weeks they had been collect- 
ing material for that bonfire. Nobody told them to do it; nobody paid 
them for it. They worked voluntarily, impulsively. They worked with 
a cohesion of purpose, quite forgetting that in ordinary times one half 
of them would be fighting the other half. They worked, I believe, much 
in the spirit of the old Vikings, and the Celts, building their midsummer 
fires. It was not the fire itself that mattered, of course, but the shared 
purpose, the shared experience, that spread over the whole of the child’s 
liturgical year—the time of daffodil gathering, the time of blackberry 
picking, the time of cricket and boolies and stick-o’-roger. What 
mattered is that very different personalities from very different homes 
were caught and bound together in a web of practice and pleasure, 
stretched over a shared environment. ‘ ; 

‘Web’ may seem rather an unfortunate image, suggesting constric- 
tion and even capture, and indeed some will see it as such and will try to 
break away. But those who stay there, who stay willingly, those who 
work and marry and have children there, will belong, whether they 
acknowledge it or not, to an organism which grows all from the 
one root. They will belong to a town which has sprung up out of 
the land almost as naturally as weeds spring up when a wood is felled 
or burned down: the ore out of the rock; the iron out of the ore; ard 
the houses, the streets, the churches, the schools, very nearly the 
children themselves, all out of the iron. Even the slag-bank has its place 
there, like a midden or a manure heap in the farmyard. Those who 
stay may have different jobs, different incomes, hold different opinions, 
vote for different parties, but below all this will be the shared experi- 
ence of childhood, like a soil giving life and food to infinitely differing 
kinds of grass and flower and tree. 


Towards True Wholeness 

All of them will move through a common landscape, invested by 
memory with the power of symbol. Every street, every shop, every 
house, will exist for them not only in the present, but in the past—in 
their own past and the past of those who went before them. They will 
feel themselves linked to their own generation and to the generation of 
their fathers by an intuitive sympathy, a sympathy that no amount of 
intellectual disagreement or of class antagonism can quite destroy. 


Moreover, if these antagonisms are themselves destroyed, if we achieve . 


a unified and classless social order, then more than ever shall we need 
local communities such as this, such knots in the wood, such under- 
ground creepers—need them to help to hold society together. Politics 
may give us unity of will, of ambition, of opinion; but true wholeness 
comes only at a deeper level of the human personality. Only from true 
wholeness can we recapture that intense, absorbed, almost selfless unity 
of purpose which now and then we knew in childhood. Only from true 
wholeness can we learn to turn the wheel.—Third Programme 
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‘Plight of the Middle Classes 


By JOHN 


N all the countries I have visited since the war—and they include 

the United States—I have found one section of the middle class 

having a lean time: I mean the salaried or intellectual middle 

class, and particularly those members of it employed in the public 
service. This middle class has always been regarded as an extremely 
valuable class, especially so in Britain where its members have been 
dedicated to their work, scrupulous in their conduct, and ready to 
devote their private leisure to the public good. Upon them has largely 
depended the cultural life of the country and the running of its 
humanitarian organisations. They have provided, too, most of the hard 
thinking and skilled advocacy that were needed to plan and attain 
social advance. They have been the great basis of constitutional de- 
mocracy. It would, perhaps, be wrong to say that through its vicissitudes 
of recent years this class has lost its moral earnestness, but its moral 
earnestness has been weakened. It would be a serious loss to the com- 
munity if this sense of public service were to go. But when private 
problems press so hard upon individuals it is difficult for them to be 
concerned about other people’s hardships. 


Squeezed by Inflation 

Today the middle class is the class squeezed hardest by the inflation. 

Below them the wage workers have their trade unions, and since 
inflation is usually accompanied by full employment, they are in a 
strong position to protect their members. By the side of the intellectual 
middle class are the tradesmen whose profits rise with the inflation; 
and above them are the entrepreneurs, for whom an inflationary period 
is a chance to make a fortune. The salaried middle class is not aggres- 
sive by temperament—though it may eventually be driven into aggres- 
-sion—-and its staff organisations are not real trade unions ready to 
enforce their arguments by striking if all else fails. Usually middle- 
class salaries are not increased until all hope is abandoned by their 
employers of a recession in prices. Salaries, then, are well behind the 
cost of living when it is increasing. Before the war, however, when 
goods were cheap, the salaried middle classes had a very good time 
indeed: and as unemployment was prevalent and profits were hard to 
‘earn, they were envied by all other classes except the really well-to-do, 
for their security and well being. Now, the salaried middle classes look 
back upon those days before the war as a golden age which may never 
be repeated in their lifetime. Even their security today seems to have 
no value, since everybody has been pretty secure—up to now. 

In Britain—and in some other countries too—the salaried middle 
classes have not only failed to keep their earnings in line with the cost 
of living but also have been tightly squeezed by taxation. There is no 
way of shielding them against the heavy taxes which, during a period 
of war or reconstruction or rearmament, must be levied from the upper 


ranks of the workers and upon middle incomes as well as upon the © 


wealthy. But as the incomes of these latter groups were increasing all 
the time, the burden was easier to bear. The salaried middle class and 
some of the lowest paid workers are the only people in Britain who 
have a lower standard of living than they had before the war. Let me 
give an example: in the British Civil Service, jobs that were rated 
before the war at £1,000 a year are now rated at £1,400; but that is 
before direct taxation has been paid. After taxation the post-war salary 
is only £200 more than the pre-war one. 
The need for disinterested service from the middle class is, of course, 
less obvious now than it used to be. In Britain, the abolition of want, 
the building of the welfare state, and the absence of mass unemployment 


/ 


have perhaps made most people too complacent. There may be no need 


for the kind of vigorous reforming temperament that has proved so . 


valuable in the past fifty years. But there is great need still for the 
continued sense of moral responsibility and public duty, if only to 
preserve the amenities of the welfare state. But the absence of any 
obvious outlet, combined with straitened circumstances, has turned the 
minds of many intellectual workers gloomily inwards upon themselves. 
‘Often they seek to heal their despair in religion, but it is a religion 
based on faith rather than on works, and many members of the intel- 
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lectual classes who do not find a religious solution show a certain 
tendency to yield to this despair.. This is surely rather surprising; for 
most of them under the age of forty-five can look back upon a great 


deal of material progress in their own lives. It was Bernard Shaw, I - 


think, who said that the English middle class is divided into upstarts 
and downstarts. That is, the middle class, even in England, is always 
recruiting from the workers and casting out its improvident or 
unfortunate members. ~ © 

I myself come from an upstart family—Welsh miners on the one 
side and Lancashire textile workers and shop-keepers on the other. 
Recently there was a family wedding with everybody present from 
great-grandmother to the newest baby. Looking at that family, you 
had a picture of English social progress during the past eighty years. 
At one end, people who, thanks to the 1870 Education Act, were perhaps 
the first really literate members of their family; at the other, university 
graduates and their children who were discussing what chances they 
had of scholarships. This new middle class ought to be optimistic, and 
in general they are. But so rapidly and completely are they absorbed 
into the old middle class that they acquire the prevailing pessimism. 
At this very gathering a middle-class woman, telling of her house- 
keeping difficulties, said: ‘I know it sounds frightful but it must have 
been nice to live in the days when you could get any number of 
servants at £5 a year’. Her upstart husband said somewhat brutally : 
‘ But we were the servants then. Go and ask your grandmother about it’. 

A good deal of the gloom that pervades our literature and the 
writing in our more serious magazines comes from the downstart 
middle class: it is hard for an upstart to become a writer, since he 
must begin to earn a living as soon as he leaves school or university. 
This gloom, of course, often has an intrinsic artistic merit. But there 
is always a danger that it may degenerate into the purely negative. 
Life is very hard for the downstarts; they believe they can never hope 
to have the comforts which their parents had, and they fear that their 
children may do even worse. It is very difficult for the intellectual 
worker to enjoy today even the amenities which he needs to carry on 
his work successfully: ability to buy books, enjoy membership of a 
club, explore his own country and the rest of Europe, and provide 
domestic help that will enable his wife to entertain graciously if 
modestly. His greatest concern is education. The most intelligent 
children can almost always get through to grammar school and univer- 
sity. But suppose your child is just average. If you can afford only 
the state education, he is going to finish his day school at fifteen and 
to be socially de-classed by his education at a time when competition 
for middle-class jobs is fiercer than it has ever_been. 


Keeping Up Standards 

The English public schools are not merely institutions which give 
a child a class privilege as long as he lives. They produce scholars as 
well as gentlemen, and most boys emerge from them with the charac- 
teristics that are most highly esteemed in this country. A man who has 
been to such a school himself will make appalling sacrifices to give his 
son the same advantages, and if even with such sacrifice he still cannot 
manage it, he feels he has failed in his duty as a parent. As for middle- 
class women, they have a very hard life indeed, trying—vainly, of 
course—to keep up the standards created when money and domestic 
service were more plentiful: and trying also to live up to the modern 
idea of a wife and mother, as an intellectual companion to her husband 
and a playmate for her children. 

What is the remedy? I know of one large employer who is thinking 
of trying to provide for his intellectual staff not higher salaries but 
benefits in kind of the things they need to do their work properly. The 
most likely thing to expect, however, is that when production increases, 
the middle classes will get a reasonable share of the national product 
and that governments and other public bodies—and industry itself— 
will recognise that their salaried men and women deserve enough pay, 
not to gratify traditional vanities but to provide at least the traditional 
necessities. —From a talk in the European Service F 
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NEWS DIARY 
April 9-15 


Wednesda;, April 9 


Prime Minister makes statement — in 
Commons about the ‘ denationalisation 
of road haulage 


French Assembly passes Finance Bill 


Board of Trade figures show that the 
adverse trade balance in the first quarter 
of the year was ‘ower by £90,000,000 
than last year’s average 


Thursday, April 10 
House of Commons -ises for recess 


Miners in most districts vote in favour of 
working a longer week for another year 


Admiral .AcCormick takes over his duties 
as Supreme Allied Commander of the 
Atlantic 


Triday, April 11 


President Truman agrees to release General 
Eisenhower from his duties as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe on June 1 


Moscow Radio broadcasts text of Soviet 
reply to Note from Western Powers on 
Germany 


H.M. the Queen declares that she and her 
children shall be styled the House and 
Family of Windsor 


Saturday, April 12 


Egyptian parliamentary elections, due to 
take place on May 18, are postponed in- 
definitely 


General Templer stresses the need of a sense 
of urgency in Malaya 


General Eisenhower makes 
correspondents about his 
resignation 


statement to 
reasons for 


Sunday, April 13 


Negotiaters in Korea resume discussions on 
truce supervision 


Exceptionally fine weather attracts large 
crowds to holiday resorts 


The Persian Government orders the expul- 
sion of the Teheran correspondent of The 
Times 


Monday, April 14 


Returning holiday traffic causes congestion 
on roads 


70,000 persons 


rendered homeless by 
Missouri floods 


More demonstrations take place in Tunisia 


Tuesday, April 15 


President Truman signs Japanese Treaty 
and three security pacts 


Political truce ends in South Africa 


“oes publishes review of future 
economic trends 
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General Eisenhower addressing a press conference at his head- 
quarters near Paris on April 12 after it had been announced 
the previous day from Washington that the General had asked 
to be relieved of his post as Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers in Europe. General Eisenhower said that in January he 
felt that events in the United States would not infringe on his 
work in Europe but he had found that he was wrong and 
incessant pressure had compelled him to ask for release 
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Part of the riverside promenade on the south bank of the 

Thames which was opened on April 11. It connects West- 

minster and Waterloo Bridges and incorporates the promenade 

made for the Festival of Britain. It is open daily from-7 a.m. 
to dusk 


Right: from the exhibition of arms, armour and militaria lent 

by the Duke of Brunswick which is now on view at the Tower 

of London: left to right: a horseman’s shot-proof helmet of 
1640, a horse’s muzzle of 1574 and a burgonet of 1530. 
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H.M. the-Queen leaving Westminster Abbey on 
distributing the Royal Maundy. money. It was 

public engagement of her reign. On the right is L 
Westminster, and behind him, the Duke of 


Some of the pieces in the collection of Flemish an 

plate which has been presented to the Victoria and 

London, by Dr. W. L. Hildbrugh of the U.S.A.: 

a monstrance (German, 1700), flanked by a silver t 

1620) and a domestic. shrine (Flen 
century) 


(Flemish, 
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The delegation of Bamangwato tribesmen who arrived in England from 

Bechuanaland last week for discussions on the chieftainship of the tribe, 

photographed with Seretse Khama (fourth from left) at his home at 

Chipstead, Surrey. On March 27 the Government confirmed the decision 
not to recognise Seretse Khama as chief of the Bamangwato 


10 after : : ee eee <a seg Pipers of the Highland Light Infantry playing by the water’s 
e edge in Valetta Grand Harbour, Maita, as H.M.S. ‘ Ocean’ 
left for Korea on April 5. She is to relieve her sister-ship 

H.M:S. ‘ Glory’ 


’s first 
Dean of 
gh 


Easter holiday-makers enjoying the summer-like sunshine in the riverside gardens at Rhesus monkeys on ‘ Monkey Hill’ (at the London Zoo) which 
Richmond, Surrey, on Sunday was reopened last week after being closed for over ten years 


an church 
Museum, 
s centre is 
St. Joseph 
seventeenth 


SS 


s by hand on a Lake District farm: a photograph taken last week 


Eastbourne. With temperatures in the Sowing oat 
at Tebay, Westmorland 


t Easter holidays*of the century 


Bank Holiday crowds on the beach at 
seventies; it was one of the warmes 
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Christian and Liberal Values—IV 
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The Source of Christian Values 


By JOHN 


HAVE been asked to deal here with the source of Christian 
values. Where we speak of values in this way, our grandparents 
would rather have spoken of standards. So that what we are 
really enquiring into is the nature and source of our Christian 

standards of conduct. We are asking what are the ultimate considera- 
tions in the light of which a Christian should determine how he is to 
act in any given situation, how he is to meet the buffetings of circum- 
stance—‘ the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ’—how he is to 
manage his various relationships with other men and women, and at 
the same time how he is to make up his mind on those profounder 
questions of public policy in which moral issues are concerned. 


The Teaching of Jesus 

We naturally go first to the teaching of Jesus Himself; and when 
~ we do that, we get an answer that is both very clear and apparently 
very simple. Love the Lord your God, and love your neighbour, 
He said; that is all. Jesus insisted that all other standards of conduct 
derive from these two;‘but, on the other hand, He insisted on taking 
these two with a rigour that proved terribly challenging, and even 
discouraging, to His hearers. When He bade them love the Lord, He 
also said that no man can serve two lords but, if he loves one, must 
hate the other. (The Greek word for lord is the same in the two 
texts.) We must therefore love the Lord our God with our whole 
heart, with our whole soul, with our whole mind, and with our whole 
strength. And as to our neighbours, we must love them as we love 
ourselves, that is we must give our own interest no preference over 
the interests of our neighbours. 

But who is my neighbour? The question, you remember, was imme- 
diately asked. And Jesus, in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
replied that my neighbour means anybody with whom I come into 
any kind of contact, even if it be in the most accidental way. ‘ By 


chance’, says the story, ‘ there came down a certain priest that way... 
and likewise a Levite’. The word neighbour is derived from the 
word ‘nigh’ and the word ‘ boor’—‘boor’ originally meant very 


much what we now mean when we speak of the ordinary man. Thus 
the word literally means the man who is nearest to me; and this 
betrays our natural tendency to think of ourselves as the centre and 
to arrange the rest of mankind in a series of ever-widening concentric 
circles round ourselves, thinking first of our own household, then of 
our other near relatives, then of our fellow-countrymen, and last of 
all of foreigners. But Jesus utterly repudiated such an arrangement, 
because only by repudiating it could He introduce the new Christian 
values. To make His point, He was not afraid even to say, ‘If any- 
one comes to me, and does not hate his own father and mother and 
wife and children and brothers and sisters, and even his own life, he 
cannot be my disciple ’. That sounds like an exaggerated way of putting 
it, but you see He had to make His point. The Jew who fell among 
thieves was a foreigner to the Samaritan, and yet it was the Samaritan 
who proved a real neighbour to him. And Jesus made His point 
still stronger by saying that we must love even our enemies. ‘ You 
have heard that it has been said, Love your neighbour, and hate your 
enemies. But I say unto you, Love your enemies ’. 

That sounds as if He were reproaching Moses and the ancients 
for their defective moral insight. But what He is really doing is 
something different. He is proclaiming that with His advent a new 
situation has been created in the world, a situation in which men are 
expected to act differently and which therefore calls into being a new 
set of values, the Christian values, the values of what He called the 
Kingdom of God. The whole of His teaching makes this clear. In 
the very first chapter of the earliest of the Gospels we are told that, 
after John the Baptist was put in prison, Jesus appeared in Galilee 
declaring that the decisive hour had arrived, that the Kingdom of 
God was at hand, and that men must adjust themselves to its new 
demands. ‘ The law and the prophets ’, we find Him saying on another 
occasion, “were until John; since then the good news of the Kingdom 
of God is proclaimed, and everyone presses into it. Yet it is easier 
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for heaven and earth to pass away than for one dot of the law to 
become void’. But why does His advent create a new situation in this 
way? It-is because that advent, and the life and death and resurrection 
which followed it, represented the divine victory over human: sin. 
Nothing more surprised our Lord’s hearers, and even shocked those 
of them who did not understand, than the way in which He not only 
announced God’s mercy towards the most undeserving of sinners, but 
Himself conferred that mercy. ‘ Who is this ’, they asked, ‘ that forgives 
sins also? ’ 

Thus the whole structure of Christian value rests in the most 
solid possible way on this central Christian belief that, as a later New 


Testament writer puts it in what he calls a sure saying, when in Jesus . 


Christ ‘ the goodness and philanthropy of God our Saviour appeared, 
He saved us, not because of any right deeds done by ourselves, but 
out of His own mercy’. For it is because God has been merciful 
to us in Jesus Christ that we must be merciful. It is because He 
loved us that we must love our neighbours. It is because He makes 
His sun to shine alike on the evil and on the good that we must 
love our enemies, and bless them that curse us, and pray for our 
persecutors. It is because we can ask Him to forgive us our debts that 
we must be ready—even unto seventy times seven—to forgive all 
those who are indebted to ourselves. It is because He does not bring 
the rigour of His judgment to bear on us, that we must not judge one 
another. It is because He loves us who did not love Him that we 
must love those who hate us, and lend even when we can hope for 
no repayment. It is because God gives to anyone who asks Him 
that we must give to anyone who asks us. 

All this is from Jesus’ own words, but every one of i New Testa- 
ment writers speaks in exactly the same way. They all think of them- 
selves as children of a new age which has been inaugurated by God’s 
act of mercy in Christ, and as sharers in a new kind of community in 
which the love shown to them by God in Christ become§ the basis of 
the love they have for one another. This is therefore a sort of triangular 
fellowship in which, standing at one corner, we can reach either of the 
other corners only by passing through the third. We cannot love our 
brothers in the Christian way unless we love them in God. ‘ We love 
because He first loved us’. But on the other hand we cannot love 
God in the Christian way except as we are in loving fellowship with 
one another. ‘If any man says, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
that man is a liar’. But I cannot here even indicate all that the 
New Testament says about this. Only this from St. John: ‘ Beloved, 
if God so loved us, so also ought we to love one another’. And this 
from St. Paul: ‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, 
and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice: and be 
ye kind to one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. Be ye therefore imitators 
of God as dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also loved us, and 
hath given himself for us’. 


The Key-Word ‘Love’ 

You see how all those attitudes, all that behaviour, towards our fellow 
men which the New Testament sums up in that single key-word ‘ love ’, 
spring from the recognition that because we owe our very souls to Christ 
who died for us, we can put forward no claims in our own name, and 
that because He died for these others as well as for ourselves, they 
share in the. claim that He has on us. The men of the New Testament, 
writes Professor Herbert Butterfield in his recent book called History 
and Human Relationships*, ‘ were like men who felt that they had a 
hair-breadth escape, so that whatever they possessed seemed more than 
they had a right to. They were like the man who sees himslf as 
having been gratuitously reprieved; or like the man who having lived 
through two world wars with undeserved immunity, might feel his life 


“henceforth not quite his own, not anything that he had a right to, not 


anything that he could use for its own sake ’. 
Such, then, are the Christian values and such is their single source. 
So far as the culture of our western world can claim to have a 
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character of its own which distinguishes it alike from other contempor- 
ary cultures and from that of the Greco-Roman world which preceded 
it in the lands of southern Europe, it is because something of these 
valués had found their way into the public conscience. But it is well 
known that since about the middle of the seventeenth century various 
attempts have been made to retain some of these values while dis- 
engaging them from their original source and context of Christian 
faith. Men have taken their stand upon the sacredness of human 
personality, or upon the rights of the individual, or upon the brother- 
hood of man. In the time of the French Revolution men took their 
stand upon ‘liberty, equality and fraternity ’. Later on Marshal Pétain 
took his stand on ‘family, work and fatherland’. John Stuart Mill 
thought he could justify all the traditional Christian values on the 


- basis of ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest number’. All of these 


proposed standards have arisen within the orbit of Christian civilisation 
and each of them is, as it were, a secularised version of some 
Christian value. But two questions arise. The first is whether these 
secularised standards really have, when detached from their Christian 
context, such a reasonable basis as will enable them to retain their hold 
upon the ‘hinds and consciences of future generations. No doubt that 
question will answer itself as time goes on. But the second question 
is whether, in being thus secularised and detached from their context, 
each of them has not undergone a subtle but disastrous change, and in 
the end even become so warped as to be no longer recognisably 
Christian at all. 

I am afraid this is the case, and it is about this that I wish to say a 
few further words. There is no doubt, for example, that the modern 
conception of the rights of man, or of the rights of the individual, 
has been formed under the influence of Christian ideas, yet it involves 
a certain shift of emphasis from the New Testament outlook. Accord- 
ing to the New Testament man has no rights. Any right he ever had 
has been forfeited long ago. I am not therefore in a position to make 

any claims for myself. I deserve nothing, and if any good comes to me, 
it is ‘all of grace’. The claim of which the New Testament speaks is 
not a claim which I have either on God or on my neighbour, but the 
claim which God and my neighbour have on me. And the claim 
which my neighbour has on me is not on the ground of anything 
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he has or is in himself, for that would mean that the best men had most 
claim and evil men no claim at all. No, my neighbour’s claim is part of 
the claim God has on me, because ‘ He is kind to the unthankful and 
the evil’ and ‘commendeth his love to us in that, while we were 


_ yet sinners, Christ died for us’. So also there is no doubt that the value 


our western conscience attaches to human personality is a fruit of 
Christian influence, but again the phrase does not ring quite true from 
a Christian point of view. The Christian does not think of himself 
as valuable but rather as utterly unworthy. Any value he has is 
conferred rather than inherent—‘ not having mine own righteousness, 
but . . . the righteousness which is of God by faith’. 

Take again the conception of the brotherhood of man. That is an 
attempt to turn the intimacy of Christian love into a sort of abstract 
principle. A cynic once parodied by saying ‘ All men are brothers— 
like Cain and Abel’. It is not of this natural relationship that the New 
Testament speaks when it says ‘brother’, but of a supernatural 


relationship under God the Father and Christ the Elder Brother. . 


Christian love is something subtly different from the humanitarianism 
to which we have so often been inclined to reduce it. Professor Butter- 
field writes again: ‘A dangerous conjuring-trick is liable to be in- 
volved if we even turn “ Love your neighbour ” into “ Love mankind”; 
for it is easy to love the collective noun rather than people, or to 
reserve one’s compassion for strangers at the other end of the world ’. 
If we turn from humanitarianism to its twin principle of egalitarianism, 
something very similar is true. When I take my stand upon equality, 
I am so apt to mean ‘I am as good as you are ’, and that is an un- 
christian sentiment: And if a Christian said instead, ‘You are as 
good as I am’, that would be better, but a Christian would not 
consider that that was saying very much. 

Each of these proposed standards of value is thus a secularised 
version of what the New Testament means when it says ‘ Through 
love be servants of one another’. But the New Testament also says 
that this ‘love is of God’, and it is a simple historical fact that only 
as men penetrated more deeply into the love of God did they come to 
understand what was involved in loving one another. God’s love for 
us in Christ is the single source of all the Christian values. 

—Home Service 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics 


arising oul of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


I forgive him that! Reading is dull compared 


Santa Cruz 

Sir,—It is unaccountable that Sir Harry 
Brittain, both in his broadcast on Santa Cruz 
(Teneriffe) and in the notice of it (April 10) 
should say that ‘ Admiral Blake was beaten off’. 
Santa Cruz was one of the greatest of England’s 
naval battles; the Spanish fleet was almost de- 
stroyed, and Europe rang with the news of the 
Commonwealth’s victory.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.4 F. H. HAaywArD 


Christian and Liberal Values 

Sir,—I am grateful to Professor Alexander, 
and to others who have less publicly rebuked my 
‘blunder. No one could be more conscious of it 
than I, for I think Housman’s lecture one of the 
best things ever written about poetry. But this 
was the act of my ‘ Unconscious’. 

I used to keep a ‘commonplace book’ until 
I grew out of the habit a few years ago. The 
quotation is there, phaulographically entered 
above the initials A.E.H. It is the very text of 
Housman’s theme that the poet’s magic—to mis- 
quote an old song—‘ain’t exactly what he says, 
but the lovely way he says it’. 

While I was looking for another quotation 
to suit a different purpose, my eye fell on the 
Housman passage and my Unconscious, which 
is devoid of scruple, promptly misread ‘ poeti- 
cal’ as ‘ practical’, and seized it as material for 
a peroration upon ‘ Liberal Values ? Why didn’t 
I verify the quotation? Because, reading 


‘practical’, it couldn’t come from The Name 
and Nature of Poetry, and Housman, as far as 
I know, published no other prose, except on 
‘classical’ subjects, so I argued, still under the 
evil influence of my Unconscious, it must have 
come from some letter quoted in one of the 
many memoirs of Housman which I have read. 

This ought to be a lesson to me? To me it 
surely ought. But I despair of my Unconscious. 

Yours, etc., 


London S.E.3 W. HAMILTON FYFE 


A Television Repertory Company 
Sir,—Mr. R. H. Robinson writes to say that 
I suggested in THE LISTENER of March 27 that 
the establishment of a special television drama 
repertory would raise the standard of television 
acting; (and continues with some expressions 
of belief, such as that while critics, a selfish 
minority, like good acting, the general bulk of 
viewers does not care about standards but wants 
plenty of different faces). But I never suggested 
any such thing, as a glance at THE LISTENER 
of March 27 will confirm. I said that certain 
people assumed that a drama rep. might help 
television as it had done in the case of sound 
broadcasting, and I went on to show why the 
analogy was false and the notion quite im- 
practical. If your correspondent did not pursue 
my article beyond the one sentence which first 
caught his eye, we may perhaps assume that 
he was anxious to get back to watching his set. 


to viewing. But I have to defend myself from 

being associated with the very people whose 

stupidity I was castigating—Yours, etc., 
London, N.W.8  PxHitir Hope-WALLACE 


The Royal Arms 

Sir—I need hardly say that Mr. Crisp’s 
letter, published in THE LISTENER last week, was 
not altogether unexpected. Indeed, as he has 
probably surmised, my cautious statement was 
in anticipation of such a criticism. I am sure he 
will believe me when I say that I was not 
unfamiliar with the points he raises, but it was 
quite impossible to deal with such controversial 
details in a talk of six minutes only. My main 
objective was to interest the ordinary listener 
in Royal heraldry, and to do this the subject had 
to be sketched in bold outline. Consequently 
such matters as seals, with much else, had to be 
omitted. . 

There was also another consideration. Should 
any of my- listenets have been sufficiently 
interested to take up the study of heraldry— 
and I hope I managed to stir up some enthu- 
siasm—they would have found, in all the easily 
accessible text-books, that the sequence of shields 
was exactly as I gave them. Burke does so—both 
in his Peerage and in the more famous Armory, 
and both Boutell and Fox-Davies follow his 
his example. It may well be argued that Boutell 
was a parson and Fox-Davies a lawyer, but 
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and you hold up 
STEEL PRODUCTION 


Search out every ton of scrap in your works and 
turn it in. Old plant, redundant buildings, machints 
and spares — it’s all wanted back in the steelworks to 
keep up steel production. Round it up and put it in 
the hands of your local scrap 
merchant. It will go to make the 
new steel that you and every 


WHEREVER YOUR 
NEW STEEL comes 


from, please return your 
scrap to merchants in your 
own locality. That will 
Save unnecessary trans- 
port, and time, before the 


other steel user need so urgently. 
Scrap merchants are glad 

to help with dismantling and pla eerie iy neds 
= the new Steel all steel 

collection. users want. 


MARZ S THE SCRAP 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Fed2ration, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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The lady next door 


may very well be a customer of the Westminster Bank. This 
does not mean that your neighbour has more money than 
you supposed. It simply means that she is one of the many 
thousands of people who have discovered that their banking 
requirements, even though not large, are given personal 
attention at the Westminster Bank and that they always 
receive a friendly welcome whenever they call upon us. And 
so, of course, would you. We should like to tell you_more 
about our services but space is short. However, the 
Manager at any branch will be very glad to do it for us. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


$.22 


Nowadays the car that’s made in England seldom stays in 
England. It’s quite likely to go to Lapland or Labrador — 
to face very un-English temperatures — twenty, thirty, forty 
degrees of frost! 

So the maker of car engines, if he’s thorough, tests them in 
savagely low temperatures. And the maker of car parts like 
carburettors and electric starters does the same. Refrigera- 
tion helps the car industry. And the car accessory industry. 
And many more industries than most people realise! 


If you’ve a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 
the experts in refrigeration 


commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ‘LTD. 


Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLindale 6541 
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‘Burke at any rate was a King of Arms. Thus— — 
_and this is the point I wish to make—whichever 


reading I gave I should have still been assailed 
from one side or the other. 

But the name ‘Crisp’ interests me, since it 
is well known in heraldic circles. It was a Mr. 
F. A. Crisp who gave us the only modern 
Visitation of Arms, whilst his list of Parish 
Registers and other Genealogical Works has an 
honoured place on my shelves. If I have crossed 
swords with some connection of that famous 
personage I am indeed proud. It is better, after 
all, to be criticised by an authority than praised 
by a nonentity !—Yours, etc., 


Gaydon H. T. Kirsy 


Wisdom in Madness 

Sir,—John. Custance, in his most gripping 
talk, ‘Wisdom in Madness’, referred to the 
‘Dark Night of the Soul’, mainly connecting 
this expression with St. Theresa. This may 
have misled some listeners, who would not know 
that the phrase was coined by St. John of the 
Cross. It is the title of his mysterious and 
beautiful poem ‘Noche Escura del Alma’, 
glossed and interpreted in his twin treatises 
©“Subida al Monte Carmelo’ and ‘Noche 
Obscura’, and partly explained in his ‘ Cantico 
Espiritual ’. 

Yours, etc., 

FEDERICO DE LA IGLESIA 


( 


Totnes 


‘The Longevity of Toads 


Sir,—Your correspondent appears to have mis- 
understood the results of Frank Buckland’s his- 
toric experiments, which proved that toads can 
survive imprisonment in porous soil but not in 
non-porous. 


The Social 


were endeavouring to expressy is the idea of re- 
distribution in order that, as we say, ‘ the strong 
may help the weak’. The characteristic liberal 
view, to which is due the reorganisation of the 
poor law, yes, and the earlier growth wf the 
social services in the nineteenth century, is the 
idea of a premium which the more well-to-do 
and fortunate pay as an insurance against the 
effects of the poverty and misfortune of others. 
It will be seen that for tory and liberal alike, 
redistribution is of the essence of the social ser- 


vices. On the other hand, the socialist and tory 


philosophies have this in common: they derive 
the social services from an idea of society, where- 
as the liberal, both in its economic and its hum- 
anitarian aspects, sets out from the individual. 
It is perfectly true that persons and govern- 
ments holding all three views have at one stage 
or another added to that fabric of law and 
administration which provides us with our social 
services today. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
because two parties concur in certain practical 
measures therefore they view them in) the same 
light and: their policies tend in the same direc- 
tion. A man going from Bristol to York and 
another going from, London to Liverpool may 
both find themselves in Birmingham. In fact, 
the further development of the social services 
and (more immediately still) the manner in 
which they are enabled to meet their present 
crisis, depends upon the view taken of their 
meaning and purpose. It is therefore far from 
unpractical to argue out the opposing views. 
The socialist conception of the social services 
means that ideally the needs of individuals and 
families will be met to a common standard from 
common resources. This intention, for example, 
comes out clearly in the desire to eliminate any 
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Following my broadcast, two more interesting 
cases were brought to my notice. One toad had 
been found in calcareous clay, two feet under- 
ground, the account of the second presents such 
important data that I quote the letter verbatim 
herewith: 


When I was a child I lived on the outskirts . 


of Hitchen, Herts, and had to walk about one- 
and-a-half miles to school. One day when I was 
about twelve years old, I was going to school 
and wandered into a small spinny which was on 
the side of the road. In there, there were several 
stones of various sizes lying about.and, for want 
of something better to do, I suppose, I picked 
up one of the larger stones and smashed it down 
at a stone which was almost round and a bit 
larger than an ostrich egg. The blow split a lump 
off the top of the stone lying on the ground 
which exposed a hollow in the centre of it, and 
to my amazement there was a live toad sitting 
in the centre of it. As you may guess, I could 
hardly believe my own eyes and stood staring 
at it for some seconds. As the toad made no 
attempt to move I tilted the stone and tipped 
it out, and for some seconds it sat there blinking 
at me. I then prodded it with a small stick, and 
it walked, or should I say crawled, away into 
the undergrowth. I had another look at the stone 
- and saw that the hollow was perfect and there 
were no holes leading into it, nor was there any 
ne that the stone had been cracked before I 
it it. 

My story seems fantastic, therefore I have only 
related it to about a dozen people since it 
occurred, and I am sure most of them didn’t 
believe me, and I was not surprised. I saw my 
brother during last week and asked him if he 
remembered me telling him of the incident. He 
did, and he told me the exact story as I related 
it to him over forty years ago, and I can assure 
you that all I have said is true, absolutely. 

(Signed) A, P. JENKINS (Mr.) 
Yours, etc., 


London, W.C.2 EVELYN CHEESMAN 


Services: Theory 


(continued from page 619) 


education except that provided from public 
funds and to narrow to vanishing point the 
medical attention provided outside the scope of 
the National Health Service. If the badge of 
citizenship is participation in these services, both 
by putting in and taking out, then logically they 
must be universal. From this point of view the 
importance of the principle of insurance which 
seems so great both to tory and liberal is much 
reduced. The guarantee of security becomes itself 
one of these universal benefits to which those 
who need it have access, as the children to free 
education and the sick to free medical care. Why 
then, it might be said, tie security to contribu- 
tions, and be obliged to mantain a double sys- 
tem of insurance and assistance? 

In the last resort—and this it is essential to 
realise—this view of the social service state is 
equalitarian, by which I mean that its logical 
sequence is the equalisation and elimination of 
private property. Wealth, possessions, property, 
are in themselves nothing: their value derives 
from the advantages and opportunities which 
they afford to their owners. It is only because 
they give security against accidents, a better 
chance in sickness, access through education and 
leisure to the good things of life, that men desire 
the ownership of property for themselves and 
for those whose interests they identify with their 
own. If the object of the social service state is to 
secure these’ things in like measure to all, then, 
in exact proportion as that object is achieved, 
differences in property become meaningless. 
Indeed, property itself is eliminated; for, if you 
think of it, only that is property which men have 
in varying amounts. There can be no property 
in what all possess equally or alike. 

To this philosophy, redistribution is only 
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‘The Lifemanship Lectures 


Sir,—Future historians will regard the middle 
part of the twentieth century as a period of ego- 
Renaissance; Mr. Stephen Potter will be thought 
of as the Erasmus of our age having brought, 
through the Lifemanship Lectures, new light 
and hope into thousands of self-effacive souls, 
jaded and down-trampled in this era of self- 
assertion. : 

May I, in all the humility which characterises 
those of us who follow the master and attend 
the Word, advance a suggestion? At this time of 
the year a not insignificant minority of us are 
preparing to leave the universities, and are wrest- 
ling with personnel managers, heads of commerce 
and all those who distribute largesse in the form 
of appointments. Little knots of anxious under- 
graduates gather in quads and taverns discussing 
how to make school and university records glow 
without dazzling into disbelief; how to portray 
oneself as energetic but calm, creative but sound, 
sympathetic but firm, and so forth. Terms such 
as ‘achievement gambit’, ‘ capability ploy’ are 
already to be heard. 

This branch of Lifemanship is no spurious 
growth; it springs, as does the whole noble 
science, from reality. It has the spontaneity and 


vitality of folk art; but it is crude, lacks cohesion, © 
contains much dead wood, and energy is wasted © 


in futile argument along lines which lead 
nowhere.” 

We are struggling to express ourselves; we 
need a signal, a lead from the Master who alone 
can select, codify and synthesize our haphazard 
work into a dynamic and potent whole. 

May I, with a possible lack of due deference 
occasioned only by the urgency of the hour, 
suggest, ‘ Appointmentship ’? 


Yours, etc., 
Oxford Davip DATTA 


and Practice 


incidental to the social services as a means to an 
end. Let us consider the alternative. If we accept 
a society in which differences of property, what- 
ever their extent or origin, exist and are intended 
to continue, then for a common standard is sub- 
stituted, as the object of the social services, the 
guarantee of a minimum standard. So far from 
spreading and generalising the benefits, the aim 
must accordingly be to concentrate them where 
they are needed. This incidentally has the 
practical effect that a given minimum standard 
can be attained sooner and more easily: a benefit 
which is afforded to far more people who can 
dispense with it than who cannot is likely to be 
wasteful and ineffective. Upon this view the 
ascertainment of need is the essential preliminary 
to meeting need, though that ascertainment may 
take other forms than those which have given 
the term ‘ means test’ its emotional and political 
content today. A means test and a pure social 
service go together. But precisely from this fact 
derives the anxiety to concentrate and limit the 
area of need and to rendér as wide a section of 
the community as possib'e self-providing in the 
basic needs of the individual and the family. 

In the end that view and that organisation of 
the social services will prevail which most 
accords with the character and environment of 
our people. But the alternatives are there, and 
the contrast between them has been sharpened 
and brought home by the present crisis in the 
social services, whatever may have been the cause 
of it. Every step that we take from now brings 
us nearer to one model or to the other. The 
questton, if I may express it by that small verbal 
difference which I pointed out at the beginning, 
is whether we shall have ‘ the social services’ or 
‘the social service state ’.—Third Programme 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By DAVID SYLVESTER 


HIS month two foreign painters who in recent years have 
gained international reputations are showing in London. At 
the Lefévre there is a retrospective exhibition of Jacques Villon 
(born in Normandy in 1875), who received the Carnegie 
Award for 1950; and at the Institute of Contemporary Arts are recent 
pictures by Wifredo Lam (born in Cuba in 1902 of a Chinese father 
and a Negro mother), who is 
placed by many discerning judges 


in the first rank of Surrealist 
painters. 
Lam has fused shapes and 


imagery derived from tribal art 
(chiefly Oceanic) with a modern 
European idiom based on Picasso’s 
Cubism of the late “twenties, 
though his composition is not 
boldly centralised, as is Picasso’s, 
but is conceived, rather like Miro’s, 
as a flowing series of relations be- 
tween adjacent forms. Lam uses 
this kind of flat design with im- 
pressive ease, and his colour, con- 
sisting largely of subdued yet 
sonorous browns and purples, is 
haunting and evocative. Yet his 
recent paintings are not convincing 
images. The forms, taken freely 
from the human, animal and plant 
worlds, which are combined in 
them, are symbols of sex or fear, 
set down with an extreme sim- 
plicity. So bare a statement of these 
passions demands the taut and 
searing vitality of Picasso’s draw- 
ing, or Masson’s, to make it cred- 
ible. But Lam’s quality of line is 
nowadays so wilfully impersonal 
that his forms appear diagram- 
matic and their meaning therefore 
prosaic and obvious to the point 
of obscenity or unconscious comedy. 

Jacques Villon coats the trans- 
parent angular planes of facet 
Cubism with delectable pale 
colours reminiscent of Monet’s 
Venetian paintings. His touch is 
delicate, his design palpably 
thoughtful, his colour not only 
charming—except when it becomes 
too sweet—but often the means of 
conveying persuasively form firmly 
conceived. Most of his pictures, 
then, and in particular Nos. 6, 7, 19 and 26, are exceedingly well-made 
and pleasing objects. And that is all that can be said about them. Not 
one of them is an imaginative transformation of reality that will make 
us see the world differently; not one of them contains a hint of emotion. 
‘Exquisitely well-bred as they are, they say nothing about anything but 
the art—or etiquette—of picture-making. 

Roger Fry’s paintings, of which there is a memorial exhibition at 
the Arts Council Gallery, are in every respect the reverse of his 
criticism—unoriginal, unimaginative and insensitive. His better pictures 
—the view of Tivoli, the still-life of flowers, and the portraits of Nina 
Hamnett and J. M. Kéynes—are early works and virtually pastiches— 
pastiches of Gaspard Poussin, of Matisse, of Derain, of Cézanne. By 
the time Fry had put specific influences behind him, he was left quite 
without anything that could be called a style. In his later work, his 


‘Femme du Cirque’ (1923), by Matthew Smith, at the Leicester Galleries 


predominant aim was ‘ plasticity’. Now, the sense of volume, of three- 
dimensionality, which Fry revered in Giotto and Poussin and Cézanne, 
and tried to emulate, is but a by-product’ of an understanding of 
structure, realised in tense, economical drawing and modelling. But 
Fry’s grasp of structure was uncertain, while his inability to produce 
a tense, firm, contour shows even in his pots from the Omega Work- 
‘shop. Inevitably, therefore, his later 
pictures are repellently heavy and 
lifeless. 

In his new paintings, to be seen 
at Gimpel’s, Peter Potworowski’s 
familiar fluid, atmospheric style, 
suggestive of the Petworth 
Turners, has become denser and 
more architectural—closer to early 
Vuillard. As ever, his pictures are 
uneven, and many of these have a 
harsh, scrubbed look. But his sea- 
port series, and also Nos. 59, 61, 
65, have a delightfully fresh 
lyricism that comes out of a vigor- 
ously sensitive awareness of place 
and mood. At the same gallery, 
Geoffrey Clarke shows iron sculp- 
tures whose appearance of solem- 
nity is stripped of all meaning 
by their tired and arbitrary 
structure, the painful banality of 
their forms, and their humourless 
resemblance to fire-irons. A work 
by this artist has been purchased 
by the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. 

The Redfern’s exhibition of 
modern Dutch painting is a dis- 
appointment. In the latter half of - 
the nineteenth century, Dutch 
painting probably stood second 
only to that of France; later, when 
it ‘went modern’, it produced, in 
De Stijl, a movement with inter- 
national ramifications (in architec- 
ture and design as well as art). 
Since Mondrian, however, it has 
become ‘hopelessly ~ provincial, if 
the Redfern show is an accurate 

“guide. Of the living painters repre- 
sented there, only Sluijters and 
Boogaart merit serious attention: 
the first is over seventy, while the 
second has spent most of his adult 
life in France. ; 

At the Tate, the Patron and sixteen Committee Members of the 
Contemporary Art Society are showing modern works from their collec- 
tions. The majority of the exhibits do not really stand up to the 
transition from private to public life, so that as a whole the exhibition 
has more sociological than artistic interest. It is most remarkable that, 
of nearly four hundred paintings, drawings and sculptures, only thirty 
or so are by living foreign artists. Is this the result of insularity of 
taste, or of a sense of obligation to support the local team? Still more 
surprising, perhaps, is the paucity of good Euston Road pictures. The 
Leicester Galleries also have a private collection on view—that of 
Mr. R. C. Pritchard. It includes excellent little paintings by Constable, 
Couture and Diaz; some fine early Sickerts, and a number of first-rate 
Matthew Smiths—a fauve landscape and still-life, a provengal land- 
scape, and two splendid and dramatic figure-paintings. 
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g Distinctive Qualities of the French Theatre 


By PHILIP CARR 


HREE gentlemen in evening clothes are the first thing you 
see when you enter a French theatre. They are sitting together, 
not in the booking office at the side of the entrance hall, but 
straight in front of you—in a sort of raised jury box, which 
is known familiarly as the,boite a sel but officially as the contréle. The 
first of this trio is the manager. He marks the seats on a plan, but does 
not receive money. The second is an official of the Assistance Publique, 


_ who collects the Entertainment Tax, or Droit des Pauvres, and carries 


it away from each performance—in cash. The third receives the author’s 
royalty, which he also takes away in cash. He represents that powerful 
trade union, the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques, which was founded 
in the eighteenth century by Beaumarchais. He also represents one of 
the main differences between the French and the British theatre—the 
power of the author. 


The Author’s Perquisites 

First of all, the French author’s perquisites are larger. His royalties 
are twelve per cent. on the receipts in Paris, except at the Comédie- 
Francaise, where they are only five per cent. In the provinces, they 
are eight or nine per cent., according to the size of the town. The 
Société even receives royalties on.classics, and other plays out of copy- 
right. In addition to the fees, the author has the right to a certain 
number of seats, which used to be passed on to touts and offered by 
them outside the doors of the theatre, but are now sold by ticket 
agencies. The Société des Auteurs has no legal right to exact these 
fees, which are just the same for an unknown as for a successful play- 
wright; but it has the enormous pull that any manager who refuses to 
pay them finds that the Société will not allow any of its members, for 
ever afterwards, to let him have a play. Incidentally, the system makes 
it impossible for a manager to pretend that he is doing good business 
when he is not; for each day the Société sends to the members of its 
committee a complete statement of the takings of all the Paris theatres 
for the previous day. 

The result of all this is that the author is virtually a dictator in the 
theatre. He directs the rehearsals of his play, he chooses the cast, and 
he can insist on the piece being immediately withdrawn if he is not 
satisfied with the interpretation: on at least one occasion he has done so. 

If the dramatist has a privileged position in France, so indeed has 
the drama. For the next thing to be noticed is the active interest which 
the French state shows in the theatre. In Paris, there are no less than 
four playhouses owned by the state and receiving important annual 
which also lends the buildings rent free; and 
this has been going on for many generations. Two of these theatres are 
opera houses—the Opéra National, with its ballet and ballet school, as 
well as its permanent company of singers and instrumentalists, and the 
Opéra-Comique, which also presents serious operatic works, and not 
comic operas, as its name might suggest. But I am concerned with the 
forty-odd theatres which play the spoken drama—twice as many as in 
London. Of these, two are National Theatres. I might even say three, 
in addition to the two Operas; but although the third, the Théatre 
National Populaire, receives a government subsidy, its performances of 
classics -at very cheap prices are intermittent, and are not constantly 
given in a particular playhouse. 

The permanent National Theatres are now officially described as the 
two houses of the Comédie-Francaise, the Salle Richelieu and the Salle 
Luxembourg; and the two companies are now more or less interchange- 
able, with the programme of at least the first of them altered almost 
every day, and the repertoire performed on seven evenings and two 
matinees a week right through the year, except in August—and that is 
only a recent concession, for the Comédie-Francaise used to play through 
August as well. The Salle Richelieu is still known to everyone as the 
Theatre Francais, and the Salle Luxembourg as the Odéon. The Odéon 
was, until a few years ago, the Second National Theatre; but although 
owned and subsidised by the state, it was then directed by an appointed 
manager for his own profit—if any. It was never a self-governing 
institution, like the Comédie-Frangaise, which is the direct descendant 


‘ 


of the company of Moliére—author, actor, and manager. At his death, 
his company was amalgamated with two others by Louis XIV in 1680, 
ever sifice when it has been controlled and supported by the state. Its 
government subsidy this year will be about 350,000,000 francs; that is, 
£350,000. Moreover, it possesses a rich accumulated store of costumes, 
scenery, properties, pictures, and, above all, prestige. 

Even so, it only manages to exist because the principal actors and 
actresses of its famous company are on what are virtually life contracts 
—that is to say, twénty years—and, even though they share in the 
profits, earn far less than they could do in privately managed theatres. 
They are not allowed to appear anywhere else in Paris, and can only do 
film work with leave and on condition of their earnings at the Comédie 
being suspended. Yet they are nearly always content, although Sarah 
Bernhardt, Coquelin, and more recently Pierre Fresnay broke their 
contracts and paid the large consequent fine. They are content, not 
only because they have permanency and pension, but because they enjoy 
the artistic satisfaction of playing many great parts before an intelligent 
and enthusiastic public, and because they have the distinction of being 
Sociétaires de la. Gomédie-Francaise, and, usually, decorated with the 
Legion of Honour. Moreover, they are masters in their own house. For 
although there is a government-nominated administrateur with a good 
deal of power, the Comédie-Frangaise is managed by the senior 
members of its company, who are co-opted. These have their general 
committee and their play-reading committee, as well as their seniority 
rights to certain parts and their share in the profits in proportions which 
increase with the years. 

A typical week’s programme of nine performances—of which two are 
matinees—includes at least five different full-length plays, and often 
as many as seven or even eight. Of these, at least three will be French 
classics—Moliére, Racine, or Corneille: perhaps one or two will be 
nineteenth- or twentieth-century plays, which are not new and may not 
originally have been produced at this theatre, but have been taken into 
its permanent repertory; and one or ‘two will be performances of a new 
play, which the Comédie will recently have accepted and produced. 
About a hundred different plays are performed during the year. On 
Thursday, which is the day of the school holiday, the matinee always 
includes a classic; and many parents regularly take their children as part 
of their education. The plays presented by the Comédie are not always 
of French origin, and among those recently given are translations of 
Sophocles, Shakespeare, Pirandello, and Barrie. Today, the Comédie- 
Francaise includes, for its two theatres, about thirty acting Sociétaires 
and about forty Pensionnaires, or junior members, on salary without a 
share of profits. The whole company is about seventy, not including 
supers or very small parts. 


The State and the Conservatoire 

But I have not told you everything that the French public authorities 
do for the drama. The state bears the whole cost of the Conservatoire; 
for the teaching there is free, and there are even a few scholarships for 
promising pupils. The larger part of the Conservatoire is devoted to 
vocal and instrumental music, but its dramatic section is perhaps the 
better known. There are probably many people in England who think 
that when a French boy or girl wants to go on the stage, the first 
thing he or she does is just to join the Conservatoire; but it is not 
quite so easy as that. The entrance examination is very stiff, and there 
are well-known actors who failed at.it in their time. The competition 
to get in may be understood when it is said that there are only forty 
pupils in all, of whom eight may be foreigners. The teaching does not 
include the elementary mechanics of acting. There is no class, for 
instance, in deportment or dancing or fencing, although there is a pro- 
fessor of literature and another of émission vocale et pose de la voix— 
elocution, in fact. ' 

The Conservatoire is, indeed, a finishing school, for actors who have 
already reached a certain degree of competence; and its seven professors, 
in addition to the two specialists whom I have mentioned, are all 
leading actors—Jouvet was one—and most of them Sociétaires of the 
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Comédie-Frangaise. One, at present, is a female Sociétaire, Madame 
Dussane. That such distinguished people should be willing to give their 
time to this work, for what can certainly not be a large salary, is an 
illustration of the seriousness with which the arts are taken in France. 

At the end of the three years’ course—sometimes four years—the 
Conservatoire pupils compete for the annual prizes, in their own little 
theatre, in front of a jury of well-known authors, critics and managers. 
These competitions are not performances; for each competing pupil only 
gives the short scene which he has chosen from a famous play, with 
junior fellow pupils to take the other parts—donner la réplique, or 
give the cues, is the phrase used. There is no scenery, there are usually 
no costumes, and the invited audience consists chiefly of the relatives 
of the competitors. There are first and second prizes and proxime 
accessits, both in tragedy and comedy; and the Comédie-Francaise has 
the option—which the pupil can neither refuse nor demand—of en- 
gaging the prize-winners for a year at a salary of £15 a month, with 
an extra 6s. 8d. for every appearance before the footlights and the 
possible prospect of eventually becoming a profit-sharing Sociétaire. 

So much for the training. Now, what are the chief differences between 
the French and the English ideas of a dramatic performance? I think 
the French consider acting to be more important than stage decoration. 
Stage decoration hardly counted at all in Paris, until Sarah Bernhardt 
was impressed by the pictorial beauty of Henry Irving’s productions 
in London, and began to imitate them. And yet, today, the furniture 
of a quite ordinary modern play is more likely to have been specially 
designed by an artist than it is in London. It is only recently that 
meticulous stage management, with precisely marked positions, such 
as was inaugurated in London by John Hare and continued by Pinero 
and Dion Boucicault, has been adopted in Paris, where movement on 
the stage is still much more fluid than here. I think that, on the whole, 
there is less rehearsal than in London, and rehearsals are usually in the 
afternoon only. 

In some respects, life is more free and easy behind the scenes in 
Paris, and there is no Cerberus at the stage-door to prevent friends in 
the audience from visiting actors, even during the performance. At the 
same time, there is a certain traditional formality at rehearsals. I 
remember hearing Lugné-Poé directing a play, and addressing his 
wife, Suzanne Després, merely as ‘ Després’, in the old-fashioned 
theatrical manner, without even the polite “Madame’, though I have 
also heard Fresnay address fis wife as ‘Madame Printemps’. Actors 
and actresses always talk of each other as camarades, just as, for them, 
the right and left of the stage are not right and left, but cour and 
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jardin. This dates back to the Revolution, when one side of the 
Tuileries theatre opened on to the courtyard and the other on to the 
garden. Actresses in modern plays are almost always dressed in 
the latest fashion, even when this may not be quite appropriate to the 
character—‘ her heart breaking beneath the latest dress ’, as Giraudoux 
wrote; and many women go to these plays largely to see what is being 
worn. The hood of. the prompter’s box in the middle of the footlights 
is a prominent feature; and at a repertory theatre, like the Comédie- 
Francaise, the prompter sometimes confidentially tells an actor who is 
taking up a part he has not played for some time what his movements 
should be, as well as giving him the words when he needs them. As 
for the words, I remember once seeing a performance at the sometimes 
rather ragged old Odéon, in which each character, on entering, fetched 
a chair from the back of the stage to sit on, so that soon the whole lot 
of them were in a little semi-circle round the prompter. 

In the front of the house, Paris might envy the greater comfort of 
London theatres, especially as Paris prices, which used to be definitely 


lower than those of London, are today sometimes considerably higher. © 


I know of one theatre, giving a play of literary merit, where a stall 
costs more than a pound. Moreover, in London there is no middle-aged 
ouvreuse to show you to your seat and to insist on being tipped, whether 
she sells you a programme or not. She asks for mon petit service. When 
the seat itself is a strapontin, the little folding bracket at the end of a 
row and usually without a back, its discomfort is such that one not only 
resents paying for being shown to it, but even for occupying it. In a 
French theatre, the play always begins at least twenty minutes after 
the advertised time, except at the Théatre Francais, which is rather 
more punctual; and the intervals between the acts are what seems 
unreasonably long to an Englishman. The French prefer them so, for 
they enjoy any opportunity for conversation. 

There is a difference in the attitude of a French audience and an 
English one towards a performance. The French are more ready to give 
a sudden round of applause, not only at the end of a long speech, but at 
any emotional climax in the acting, if they feel that the acting has been 
well done. On the other hand, there is often, in a French theatre, a little 
satisfied murmur of approval at a good line or a delicate piece of play, 
which is more subtle than anything I have ever heard in England. It 
reveals a detached and critical attitude of watching the whole thing 
as a work of art, which is typical. The French can be moved for a 
moment by passion, but they are not often carried away by the story. 
They are really a more sophisticated public than the English. 

; —From a talk in the Third Programme 


W. H. Auden: “The Most Exciting Living Poet’ 


By WALTER ALLEN 


H. AUDEN is now only forty-five, and he has been a 

major, indeed a dominating, figure in contemporary 

English poetry for more than twenty years. I suppose 

e we should say in Anglo-American poetry, since he is now 

an American citizen and has been just as influential in the States as 

in this country. His first book of verse appeared in 1930, and I should 

think it is doubtful whether any first volume of poems since Byron’s 

Hours of Idleness has made such an immediate and, so to speak, 

stunning impact on the young who were interested in poetry. Here 

was something entirely new; not in form, but in spirit, in vocabulary 

and imagery and ideas. Even the epigraph to the book was a challenge, 
a curtly forthright assertion of principle: 


Let us honour if we can 
The vertical man 

Though we value none 

But the horizontal one 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that having read him we— 
young men of roughly the same age as himself who were trying 
to write, whether in verse or prose—scrapped what we had already 
written and began, as far as we could, to write like him. Overnight, we 
were his disciples. A generation had suddenly found its spokesman; 
and, for once, the generation could be easily defined: it consisted of 


those of us who had been children during the first world war. The 
characteristic writing of the ’twenties had been, naturally enough, the 
work of men who had fought in that war or who-had been profoundly 
affected by the spectacle of it. Auden published his first book and we 
realised straight away that the whole landscape of contemporary 
writing had suddenly and radically changed, just as though a force of 
nature, a hurricane or an earthquake, had violently intervened to re- 
shape it. And in fact that was just how Auden appeared to us: as a 
force of nature. 

What did this change in the poetic landscape amount to? In the 
first place, here was a poet who seemed to think and feel naturally and 
without strain in terms of images and metaphors derived from the 
detail of the actual industrial, urban scene all round us; and to do so 
to an extent far beyond that of any poet who had gone before him. 
And then—though you cannot in practice separate the two things— 
here was a poet excited by ideas, as other poets are excited by the 
beauty of the natural world, and he seemed to have made into part 
of himself some of the most powerful of contemporary ideas, ideas that 
belonged 10 the climate of the time but for most people still existed 
in an abstract form. He gave them flesh and blood, in particular the 
ideas of Marx and, even more so, those of Freud and the depth 
psychologists. He had the uncanny gift of translating abstract theory 
into concrete imagery. He could dramatise the abstract. But there was 
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also something else; a point of view. He was unashamedly didactic 
as no poet had been for years; a moralist; but again, in a new way. 
In his second book, The Orators, which came out in 1932, he asked * 
this question: ‘What do you think about England, this country of 
ours where nobody is well?’ He appeared, then, as the ruthless 
surgeon whose operation took the form of a poem; or as the psycho- 
analyst with his patient passive on the chaise-longue; and his verse was 
laconic, direct, analytical, clinical—I am afraid the word cannot be 
dodged. Here are some lines from his first book: 


Watch any day his nonchalant pauses, see 
His dextrous handling of a wrap as he 
Steps after in cars, the beggar’s envy. 


‘There is a free one’ many say, but err. 
He is not that returning conqueror, 
Nor ever the poles’ circumnavigator. 


But poised between shocking falls on razor-edge 
Has taught himself this balancing subterfuge 
Of the accosting profile, the erect carriage. 


Of course it was also the poetry of a very young man. It was often 
obscure, sometimes inevitably, sometimes because it seemed to have 
its source in a private world the reader could not possibly have the 
key to. Sometimes, too, the knowingness, the feeling that here was 
someone who knew all the answers, was infuriating. But all the same, 
even when baffled, even when infuriated, you could not escape the 
impact—the impact of a man who was a born creator of dazzlingly 
illuminating lines, of penetrating images that sometimes had the force 
of myth; a man, moreover, who could not help creating, who had a 
bottomless reservoir of invention and turned everything he touched into 
something new. And above all, perhaps, one felt he was a poet who 
could put the whole of himself into his poetry. There were no limitations 
to what he conceived to be the proper subject-matter for poetry. He 
had enormous technical facility and virtuosity; he could be serious, he 
could be light; there was a vein of sinister comedy in him. Twenty 
years ago it looked rather like sophisticated undergraduate ragging. 
It appears rather different today. In The Orators there is an account 
—it is in prose—of what might be called the softening-up process 
before an invasion: 


A preliminary bombardment by obscene telephone messages for not ° 


more than two hours destroys the morale already weakened by 
predictions of defeat made by wireless-controlled crows and card-packs. 
Shock troops equipped with wire-cutters, spanners and stink-bombs, 


penetrating the houses by infiltration, silence all alarm clocks, screw 


~ down the bathroom taps, and remove plugs and paper from ‘the 


lavatories. The Courier offices are the first objective... . 


Read in 1932, this seemed a brilliant surrealist squib. Since then, there 
has been a war of nerves; indeed several; we have seen the Trojan 
Horse tactics of nazis and communists at work; and now the passage 
reads like a grimly funny parody of the preliminaries of any totalitarian 
coup @ état. : ; 

There are fascinating descriptions of Auden as a young man in 
Stephen Spender’s autobiography, World within World, and in 
Christopher Isherwood’s Lions and Shadows, ‘where he appears under 
the name of Weston. And last year there was published a very useful 
book on Auden’s work: it is called Auden—An Introductory Essay: 
and its author is Richard Hoggart*. 

Where does Auden stand today? I must say I still find him, not the 
best, but the most exciting living poet. I think he remains partly 
trapped in his almost excessive brilliance. You can fault him in a score 
of ways. But that hardly matters, so great is the creative vigour of his 
writing. He now writes entirely from a Christian point of view. The 
sickness of humanity, which in his early poems he proposed to cure 
through psycho-analysis and a greater measure of social justice, he now 
sees as the consequence of the fall of man: anxiety is no longer a 
neurotic state but a permanent attribute of man without God. This is 
how he describes the human condition in a sort of prayer in his long 
poem The Age of Anxiety, published four years ago: 

- Crazed we come and coarsened we go 
Our wobbling way: there is a white silence 
Of antiseptics and instruments 
At both ends, but a babble between 
And a shame surely. O show us the route 
Into hope and health; give each the Tequired = - 
Pass to appease the superior archons. 
Be our good guide. 


* Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
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Unlike most recent literary converts to Christianity, though, he has 
remained a protestant, an Anglican. His religious view informs almost 
all he writes now. This is plain from this new book of verse, Nonest, 
which is his first book of short poems for several years. It is slight 
and light by comparison with what has gone before: the long 
sequences, The Sea and the Mirror, which is an imaginative interpreta- 


tion of Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’, For the Time Being, on the advent : 


and birth of Christ, and The Age of Anxiety. 1 am inclined to think 
it represents perhaps a new phase in Auden’s work. In his prefatory 
poem he says: 


... pawed-at and gossiped-over 
By the promiscuous crowd, 
Concocted by editors 

Into spells to befuddle the crowd, 
All words like peace and love, 

All sane affirmative speech, 

Had been soiled, profaned, debased 
T6 a horrid mechanical screech: 
No civil style survived 

That pandaemonium 

But the wry, the sotto-voce, 
Ironic and monochrome: 

And where should we find shelter 
For joy or mere content 

When little was left standing 
But the suburb of dissent. 


And the verse in this collection is, one might say, for the most part, 
sotto voce. It is conversational—Auden has always been a master of 
poetry as conversation—but it is also—and this is what I find so 
interesting—curiously mellowed. He is not dealing with great themes 
as in For the Time Being and The Age of Anxiety, but everything he 
writes exists as it were on the margin of great themes. He gives the 
impression of being at ease and relaxed and, as far as a man may 
be, at peace with the world and himself; but at ease and relaxed and at 
peace in much the way a man might be who lives on the slopes of a 
particularly destructive volcano that is liable to erupt and destroy him 
at any moment without warning. 

I find this note of acceptance, which is implicit, not stated, very 
impressive indeed. The poems, of course, differ greatly in form and 
in style and in content. Some are frankly occasional poems, written for 
American university fraternity celebrations. But the poems in this 
book are on the whole more personal than Auden’s poems generally are; 
they are light in tone because they are the poems of a civilised man 
speaking to his equals, and conversation is not the place for outbursts 
of feeling, the expression of strong emotions. But you can feel the 
emotion and the intellectual awareness there all the time in the back- 
ground. Lightness does not mean lack of strength or seriousness; 
indeed, in these poems, the lightness is a sign of strength. It is because 
he has accepted so much that he can afford to assume the light touch. 
Here are the last lines of a poem called ‘ Precious Five’, addressed to 


the poet’s five senses: : 


Be happy, precious five, 

So long as I’m alive 

Nor try to ask me what 
You should be happy for; 
Think, if it helps, of love 
Or alcohol or gold, 

But do as you are told. 

I could (which you cannot) 
Find reasons fast enough 
To face the sky and roar 

In anger and despair 

At what is going on, 
Demanding that it name 
Whoever is to blame: 

The sky would only wait 
Till all my breath was gone 
And then reiterate 
’ As if I wasn’t there 

That singular command 

I do not understand, 

Bless what there is for being, 
Which has to be obeyed, for 
What else am I made for, 
Agreeing or disagreeing. 


—Horie Service 


+ Faber. 10s. 6d. 
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Out and About 


KATHLEEN KENYON’S 
Beginning in 
Archaeology 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


IVAN D. MARGARY’S 


Roman Ways 
in the Weald 


Illustrated. Many Maps. 2nd Imp. 
25s. 


R, O. DUNLOP’S 


Painting for Pleasure 
Illustrated. 2nd Imp. 8s. 6d. 


CHARLES HADFIELD’S 


British Canals 
An Illustrated History 
Over 60 Illustrations. 15 Maps. 
2nd Imp. 16s. 


ERNEST MARTIN’S 


A Wanderer in the 
West Country 
With 50 Drawings. 15s. 


E. W. TATTERSALL and 
Re GG: BURNETT'S 


Oxford and Cambridge 
in Pictures 
With89 full-page Photographs. 25s. 


E. W. TATTERSALL and 
R. G. BURNETT'S 


London Lives On 


With 100 full-page Photographs. 
Cheap Edition. 12s. 6d. 


DAVID COBB’S 
Three Mile Limit 
Shipping seen 
round Britain’s coast 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


English Cathedrals Series 
by G. H. Cook 


Portrait of Canterbury Cathedral 
Portrait of Lincoln Cathedral 
Portrait of S. Albans Cathedral 
Portrait of Salisbury Cathedral 
With over 60 Plates and Text. 
4to (11d in. x 9in.) 15s. each 
The Story of Durham Cathedral 
50 Plates and Text. Paper boards. 
8vo 5s. 


FELICITY GRAY’S 


Ballet for Beginners 


With 114 Photographs by Gordon 
Anthony. 12s. 6d. net 


Publishea by Phoenix House Lid, 
38 William IV Street, W.C.2 
Obtainable trom bookshop or library. 
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Radhakrishnan: An Anthology 


Edited by A. N. MARLOW. This anthology illustrates the insight 
of Radhakrishnan’s exposition of schools of Indian thought and of 
Christianity, and his masterly review of the present situation and its 


needs, 
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the questions it poses. 


time. 


The Vedic Age 


History and Culture of the Indian People 


Edited by R. C. MAJUMDAR & A. D. PULSAKER. “Tt is a work 
of great scholarship but it will be readily understood by the layman.” 
2nd imp. 358. net 


Man, Creator or Destroyer 


PROFESSOR GEORGE M. STRATTON. Mankind, this book 
makes cleat, is pre-eminent both as a creator and as a destroyer. 
How can creative man gain mastety over destructive man? is among 


North Norway: A History 


COMMANDER FRANK N. STAGG gives in this book the first 
complete history of “the Land of the Midnight Sun”. He includes 
for the benefit of the traveller a guide in Baedeker form. I/lus. 185. net 


Karl Marx 


The Story of his Life 


FRANZ MEHRING. Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. This work 
is not merely a biography of Marx, but a thorough account of the 
development of his ideas, a critical analysis of his work and of his 


9s. 6d. net 


165. net 


3rd imp. 215. net 


George Allen C” Unwin Ltd 


AUGUSTUS 
JOHN 


CHIAROSCURO 
Fragments of Autobiography 


With many illustrations 30s. net 


MARGERY ROSS 
ROBERT ROSS 
Friend of Friends 


Illustrated 30s. net 


G. L. HOSKING 


The Life and Times of 
EDWARD ALLEYN 


Illustrated 15s. net 


PAUL 
BLANSHARD 
COMMUNISM, 
DEMOCRACY AND 
CATHOLIC POWER 


18s. net 
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BOOKSHOP 
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Flower Garded 


An exhibition of 
books on flowers 
APRIL 23rd-30th 


In The 
Library Lounge 


Call or write for a copy of the 
Exhibition Catalogue No. 1020 
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Fiction 


Thomas Mann 
THE HOLY 
SINNER 


In this retelling of the medieval 
legend of the child of incest 
who becomes Pope, Mann 
brings the Middle Ages in their 
violence, gaiety, piety and 
scandal superbly alive. 

Out today 15s. 


Alberto Moravia 


THE 
CONFORMIST 


“One of the most exciting 
novels | have read for many 
months.” . ..—New Statesman 

15s. 


General 


J. L. Talmon 


THE ORIGINS OF 
TOTALITARIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


27s. 6d. 


Eric Hoffer 


THE TRUE 
BELIEVER 


10s. 6d. 


These two books were recently 
the subject of an article by 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


in The Observer, warmly re- 
commending them to all “who 
see in totalitarianism a threat 
to all that has seemed valuable 
to them.” 


W. R. Rodgers 


EUROPA AND 
THE BULL 


A volume of verse, containing 
the famous Easter Sequence 
broadcast two years ago. 

Out today 10s. 6d. 
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The Challenge to Isolation 1937-1940 
By W. L. Langer and S. E. Gleason. 
Royallustitute of International Affairs. 
60s. ; 


PROFESSORS LANGER AND GLEASON have brought 
to birth the first volume of what will clearly be 
the standard history of American foreign policy 
on the eve of the war and throughout its course."* 
Every page of the volume bears witness to the 
immense labour involved in its preparation, to 
the wide variety of sources used, and to an un- 
flagging determination to let no detail escape. 
Not only have the authors worked in the 
archives of the State Department, which has 
assumed the responsibility for checking the 
manuscript in the interest of national security 
and the diplomatic proprieties, but they have 
also been allowed fo consult military records and 
the unpublished diaries and papers of a dozen 
or more officials and public men, and have 
_ personally interviewed members of the State 
Department, former diplomatic representatives 
abroad, and other participants in the events 
‘described. It must be long since a work of this 
kind has appeared in any country with so ample 
‘a claim to be regarded as authoritative. 

The evolution of the United States fronmr a 
hardy and dogmatic isolationism into its present 
posture of anxious and active preoccupation 
with events in almost every corner of the world 
was completed in less than ten years, and is one 
of the most startling and dramatic meta- 
morphoses in world history. A foretaste had been 
offered, for those who had eyes to see, at the 
end of the first world war when Woodrow 
Wilson was hailed in every continent as- the 
saviour of mankind, and was in a position for 
a few brief weeks to wield uncontested and 
almost absolute power all over the world. But 
he himself was less well equipped than he seemed 
at first sight for this universal role; and it was 
emphatically rejected by his countrymen. For 
nearly twenty years longer the United States, 
though not without some shocks and alarms, 
enjoyed the halcyon sense of remoteness and un- 
concern. They might judge and condemn, but 
they need not intervene. Professors Langer and 
Gleason quote an utterance of Franklin 
Roosevelt as recent as August 1936: 

We shun political commitments which might 
entangle us in foreign wars; we avoid connection 
with the political activities of the League of 
Nations. . . . We are not isolationists except in 

so far as we seek to isolate ourselves from war. 
By this time, the word had come to have a rather 
distasteful ring. But the thing itself was. still 
very much alive. When war broke out\in Europe 
in September 1939, the United States still had 
on its statute book an ingenious Neutrality Act 
designed to preclude any kind of action by the 


executive which might directly or indirectly 
involve the country in any future war. 

When this first volume ends in 1940, the 
American Government had just driven a bargain 
with Great Britain under which fifty over-age 
destroyers were exchanged for leases of indefinite 
duration for-American bases in British posses- 


sions in the Caribbean. It was a hard bargain. 
But the ice was broken, and the fifty destroyers 
were the spear-head of a new policy which was 
quickly to make the United States a non- 
belligerent ally of the Western Powers. ‘The 
decisive factor in the story had been not Hitler’s 
aggression against Poland (which was still a long 
way off), but his successful offensive in France 
and Flanders, especially when the possibility— 
indeed the probability—was seen that the fall of 
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Britain might follow on the fall of France. Told 
from an American angle, the story of the 
summer of 1940 loses nothing of its drama and 
poignancy. 

In short, this is far more than the history of 
the evolution of American thinking and Ameri- 
can policy. It is world history seen through 
newly opened American eyes with the new in- 
sights which freshness of vision brings with it. 
Turning the crowded pages, the reader can pick 
out almost at random new comments on 
familiar themes. Mr. Kennedy, the Americar 
Ambassador in London, confirms that Neville 
Chamberlain ‘hoped Hitler might be diverted 
to the east’. Mr. Joseph Davies, sometimes 

erided for his too rosy picture of the Soviet 
scene as viewed through the windows of the 
American Embassy in Moscow, was one of the 
few who at the beginning of 1939 warned that 
“the Fuhrer might well shelve his antagonism to 
Moscow and try to associate the Kremlin in a 
grand assault on the western democracies ’. 
Later, opinion in the United States had been so 
incensed by the Nazi-Soviet pact and by the 
aggression against Finland, that American policy 
was disposed to write off Soviet Russia alto- 
gether, and displayed little sympathy with the 
efforts of the British Government and Sir 
Stafford Cripps to drive a wedge between 
Moscow and Berlin. Nevertheless, “in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1939 it was the considered 
opinion, not only of most British, French and 
American observers, but likewise of German 
diplomats, that Stalin had postponed or aban- 
doned his objective-of world revolution, and 
that he was now primarily intent on national 
aggrandisement ’. Once that was true, and once 
security rather than aggrandisement became the 
overriding consideration, the rift between Soviet 
Russia and Nazi Germany was bound to widen. 

Enough has been said to show that this is 
something far more than a history of American 
affairs and American policies. It would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that no important world 
event in the two years after Munich is outside 
its scope, and that there are few on which fresh 
and illuminating comment is not forthcoming. 
The authors do not conceal their sympathies 
which’are along the lines of predominant Ameri- 
can opinion and official American policy, even 
in such matters as support of the Vichy Govern- 
ment. But their sympathies are not intruded, 
and the reader can pick his own way through 
the immense mass of material spread before him. 
It is to be hoped that the magnitude and detail 
of the work will not unduly delay»the appear- 
ance of subsequent volumes. 


A Reluctant Traveller in Russia 
By Tadeusz Wittlin. Hodge. 15s. 

In 1939 Mr. Wittlin, a Polish artist fleeing from 
the Germans, escaped over the Soviet frontier. 
He hoped to cross Russia into Allied territory 
but was arrested and sent to a forced-labour 
camp. A Reluctant Traveller in Russia is not, in 
general, outstanding among the numerous books 
on Soviet penal conditions that are now appear- 
ing. It adds, however, to a growing volume of 
evidence, and its simplicity and freedom from 
rancour lend it conviction. Mr. Wittlin has an 
eye for the significant little picture. He tells, for 
instance, how the prisoners used to distil alcohol 
from bottles of perfume to drown their sorrows. 
The name of the perfume was ‘Breath of 
Stalin ’. After his release to join the Polish Army, 
Mr. Wittlin travelled across Russia as a free 
man. The strange mixture of opposites that he 
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records gives a credible impression of Soviet 
life. Journeying on the railways in a series of 
long, infuriating detours, he encountered an 
alternation of happy-go-lucky negligence and 
brutal efficiency. At some stations the travellers, 
who included swarms of refugees, were left 
uncared-for. At others they—including Mr. 
Wittlin and his fellow-Poles—were fed and 
sheltered. There was hatred of the foreigner, 
but there were many examples of kindness 
towards him. He came across sharp class dis- 
tinctions; but on more than one occasion high 
officials invited him into their train compart- 
ments (although he was ragged and filthy), fed 
him and conversed with great charm and 
friendliness. The final impression is of a land 
whose vast plains and forests offer elbow-room 
for bustling change, movement, the physical 
freedom that the soldier and the pioneer can 
extract from their life, but over which lie stern 
restrictions of the spirit that the English reader 
finds stifling. 


In Place of Fear. By Aneurin Bevan. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


On the first page of his book Mr. Bevan recalls 
the question he asked himself as a young miner 
in South Wales: ‘ Where does power lie in this 
particular State of Great Britain, and how can it 
be attained by the workers?’ It sounds like the 
beginnings of a revolutionary life. But all Mr. 
Bevan’s revolutions are peaceful; he hates violence 
(as he hates war) and he is freed from the need 
to think of it by the parliamentary franchise. 
‘The functions of parliamentary democracy .. . 
is to expose wealth-privilege to the attack of the 
people’. There is an amusing account, perhaps 
autobiographical, which describes a working class 
MPs first wrathful speech to a tolerant and 
friendly House of Commons: ‘The stone he 
thought he had thrown turned out to be a 
sponge’. However, in spite of Parliament’s 
dangerously cushioning effect, Mr. Bevan has 
complete faith in it as ‘an instrument of social 
change’. It is enough; he wants no barricades. 
It is in Parliament and through Parliament that 
‘the power relations of public and private pro- 
perty must be drastically altered’. Even then 
much private property and even private industry 
will remain—‘a mixed economy is what most 
people of the West would prefer *—but public 
property must dominate. 

All this is forthright Socialism without a touch 
of heterodoxy. A Conservative would disagree, a 
Labour man might applaud, but neither find 
anything in the least surprising. It is true that 
Mr. Bevan is remarkably sanguine. The cornu- 
copia of his Welfare State would pour at an 
exactly even rate. If the cost of living rises, so, 
pari passu, should social security benefits—so, 
rather more remarkably, should the value of 
national savings certificates. In Mr. Bevan’s rosy 
future the national cake can only grow in size 
and the slices never be diminished, no matter 
what happens in foreign markets. But even this 
great hopefulness, this worship of stability in 
reaction to the shocks of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, is a well-known attitude. There is no 
novelty here. $ 

The single chapter ‘World Leadership’ is 
where the author breaks with the main body of 
his party. He sets out his criticism of western 
foreign policy with great cogency and clarity. 
The way to deal with a Chinese Communist is 
not to point a gun at him but to offer him a 
tractor. The west can offer tractors, but Russia 
cannot. The west, however, is destroying its own 
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power to offer tractors by the size of its rearma- 
ment programmes. In this way it throws away 
its main advantage and contributes, inside and 
outside its own territories, to those economic 
tensions on which Russia relies far more than 
she does on any aggressive plans of her own. 
The argument is extremely well sustained and it 
will get a widespread response in Europe. The 
value of this chapter, as of the book as a whole, 
is that Mr. Bevan has succeeded in explaining 
himself. He may not convince but at least he 
has made himself plain. When a controversial 
political figure does this, he serves his strongest 
critics as well as himself. 


Letters to Merline. By Rainer Maria 
Rilke. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


These are love-letters, narrating Rilke’s side of a 
relationship which began in 1919, at the moment 
of his deliverance from the horrors and confine- 
ment-of war, and which continued at least up 
to the moment of his sun-burst of inspiration in 
1922. How abruptly the relationship blossomed 
can best be seen from the first six letter-headings: 
My dear Madame; Dear Madame, Dear Friend; 
Dearest Friend; My Friend most dear; Dear, 
Dear; and sixthly, Friend, oh my Friend! The 
series of letters is evidently not complete, and 
from Merline’s hand there is nothing apart from 
a very personal and perhaps, in itself, sufficient 
portrait of the poet—a delicately lavish appraisal 
of Rilke in red slippers lying self-entranced on 
a couch, One may well feel that both the letters 
and the portrait present the kind of likeness 
which is almost too like. The deliberate ,intensi- 
fication always present in Rilke’s letters, not 
seldom to the point of caricature, is here doubly 
intensified by love, and by the poet's determina- 
tion that this experience shall in no way inter- 
fere with, but rather abet, his creative purpose. 

‘Having bzea blessed with such incomparable 
happiness, should we not feel obliged to attain 
consolations no less lofty, no less penetrating? 
Let us try to discover them, Dear, from this 
very minute, let us humbly set about this good, 
laborious research...’, Thus he can write at the 
beginning, and it is evident from the beginning 
that however special the relationship with 
Merline might be, she was to be aligned to the 
function which he allotted to all his friends. 
What he wanted of them was to support him 
by the density of their absence. More than occa- 
sional moments of presence might be over- 
whelming, might prevent him from ‘ arranging 
and clarifying’ his life. But how necéssary their 
absence was! In the intervals of waiting for 
inspiration he could devote himself to the only 
less important task of putting them, as he says, 
au courant concerning his heart. Such an atti- 
tude might engender a degree of insincerity 
when it came to a friendship as passionate as 
this one. One can divide the ‘us’ of the above 
quotation into ‘I’ and ‘you’ and question 
where the emphasis lies. Insincerity in its turn 
could give rise to the finest shades of Firbankian 
bathos. Once securely installed at Schloss Berg, 
he tells Merline how his silence is accompanied 
by the breathing of a ‘ persevering’ fountain in 
the park: 

Merline, can it be your heart endlessly mount- 
ing before me and falling back in its assured 
happiness?.. . . The moment this idea occurred to 
me I asked if the water was not turned off in the 
winter. No, the fountain will always be there! 
There is evidence from the letters that Merline 

may scarcely have been satisfied to. depute her 
presence to a fountain, but ‘woe to the Caress 
that is against the stars! 7 When her own un- 
happiness threatens to impinge, there is a dis- 
tinct note of fretfulness. He implores her to 
‘make me suffer less, Friend, support yourself— 
let happy memories sustain you if your strength 
fails you; they are always there, and their 
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current. does not run backwards, even across 
foggy country it floats towards the future! ’ 
When she is recuperating from illness he can re- 
commend a spa and a hotel in terms which sug- 
gest the most exalted of ladies’ guide-books. ‘ It 
has a dining-room for the super-sensitive. Even 
the beautiful, unfortunate Grafin Merenburg 
(née Princess Juriensky, a grand-daughter of the 
Tsar Alexander) almost always appeared at table, 
in spite of her painful condition’. 

Such quotations may seem unfairly chosen, 
yet a hundred others would only emphasise the 
same burden. Which raises the question how far 
a creative writer is to be judged by his letters 
at all. The answer must vary with each case. 
Rilke’s letters cannot be excluded from judgment, 
because they were so important to him. They 
are, like Keats’, a prolonged and detailed 
apologia. Comparison of the content, and the 
character that emerges in the two cases, may be 
judgment enough. 

So far as direct reference to art, his own or 
others’, is concerned, these letters have little 
new to offer. There are interesting notes on 
Paul Klee, on Tolstoy, on rhyme, and amusing 
references to the somewhat deleterious: kind of 
reading which Rilke so much indulged and 
enjoyed. But as a whole the letters have nothing 
in them to prompt the solemn and rather stale 
hyperbole of Mr. J. B. Leishman’s introduction. 
Why put Rilke through the painful gymnastics 
of ‘ great’, ‘ greater’, ‘ greatest’, and leave- him 
questionably stretched out on the top rung? 
This question of greatness is always befooling 
criticism, and it is not one which any individual 
critic can determine. Rilke’s ‘ greatness’ as a 
poet can be left to establish itself, or otherwise, 
in time. Meanwhile these letters are to be read 
as a richly rewarding and diverting, as well.as a 
painfully accurate, portrait of the man. 


Reason and Common Sense 
By R. G. Mayor. Routledge. 35s. 
Theodicy. By G. W. Leibniz. 
Routledge. 42s. 


Mr. Mayor’s inquiry into the limits of human 
knowledge is posthumously published, the pro- 
duct of twenty years of independent thought. 


The familiar problems of the theory of know- - 


ledge are examined one by one in simple un- 
technical language and at very great length: 
there are more than 600 pages in this abridged 
version of the final manuscript. Although the 
book is not easy to read, the honesty and 
simplicity of its arguments are in the end very 
impressive; it is the record of genuine philoso- 
phical doubt and of the patient persisting effort 
of one mind to escape from this doubt without 
evasion of difficulties. Detachment from modern 
philosophical criticism, from the influence of 
Kant and of almost all his successors, is both 
the strength and the weakness of the argument; 
the embarrassments of common sense appear in 
their most naive form, but the final solution is 
unlikely to satisfy.a logical sceptic. A great weight 
of logical sophistication has accumulated around 
the questions which are here discussed in isola- 
tion and as if for the first time; doubts about 
the existence of objects and of other persons 
must surely be traced back into logic, and to 
the errors of logicians, if Common Sense is to 
be defended and the sceptic defeated on his own 
ground: for on its own level and with its own 
weapons, Common Sense can always defend 
itself—and still the philosopher, acknowledging 
this, remain, in his study, in doubt. 

Leibniz’s Theodicy is here published as a 
‘rare masterpiece’: the rarity of good English 
editions of the scattered masterpieces of this 
philosopher is almost a scandal; for he is surely 
among the three or four greatest modern philo- 
sophers, and he is also the first of the line from 
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which Frege, Russell and Wittgenstein descend. 
The Theodicy is diffuse and probably not the 
most interesting of his works, and the intro- 
duction to this edition is unhelpful. But any 


edition of any of the works of Leibniz is~ 


valuable both to students and to general readers. 


Wild Wings 
By Frank Stuart. Gollancz. 14s. 
The Greenshank 
By Desmond Nethersole-Thompson. 
Collins. 15s. 


@ Thanks to pioneers like F. B. Kirkman, we now 
know that the mind of a bird bears not the 
mistiest resemblance to, the mind of a man. If 
only for honesty’s sake, anthropomorphism in 
bird literature must henceforward be confined to 
children’s books. Beatrix Potter’s Jemima 
Puddleduck will pass. Mr. Stuart’s pintail drake 
will not. 

He stood among the low-growing bushes, 
enjoying their shapes and examining with a bird’s 
intense vision every graceful curve and colour- 
mass in the luxuriant foliage. 


The day we discover as much about a bird’s 


vision as this, we can shut up shop, smash our - 


binoculars and drown ourselves quietly in the 
nearest reservoir. Ornithology will have yielded 
its last secret. 

It is all very well for Mr. Stuart to emphasise 
that Wild Wings is ‘ not a textbook on ducks’, 
when in the same sentence he states as emphatic- 
ally that ‘each incident is built from actual 
observation by myself or much more famous 
naturalist friends’. Each incident? Was it Mr. 
Stuart or one of his much more famous friends 
who made the historic observation that the 
pintail drake takes part in nest-building and 


feeding the young on the nest? (‘ Immediately, — 


every impulse in him thrilled with the wish to 
put something to eat in that small, commanding 
gap ’.) And how much patient research by both 
parties went to the making of a paragraph on 
the migratory urge (‘stirring imprisoned forces 
in forgotten sex-glands’) which begins: 
Floating absolutely motionless in the dark, the 
wild ducks listened to the pigmy challenge as 
the hosts in green irresistibly advanced towards 

Winter’s sad domain, and the sunlight that was 

still far over the world’s southern rim softly 

burnished the buds that are the shining spear- 

points of Spring’s legions. 
One envies Mr. Stuart and his friends the eye 
that can detect ‘absolute’ immobility in the 
dark and the knowledge that can categorically 
pronounce the migratory urge as something 
which may be ‘listened’ to. Stylistically, alone, 
Mr. Stuart is on top of his subject. His vocabu- 
lary flies higher than any duck. 

With John Buxton’s Redstart and Stuart 
Smith’s Yellow Wagtail, Mr. Nethersole- 
Thompson’s monograph on the greenshank for 
Messrs. Collins’ New Naturalist series gives the 
lie direct to authors and publishers who believe 
that no bird book can fascinate the general public 
unless it be anthropomorphic. This accurate, 
enthralling and quite beautifully written account 
of the greenshank’s life story is the result of 
seventeen years’ intensive watching by the author, 
his wife and their not over-famous naturalist 
friends—chiefly in the Spey Valley breeding- 
grounds within sight of the Cairngorms. In- 
tensive watching! Ornithologists, who know the 
powers of endurance and concentration needed 
to watch so elusive a bird in these bleak areas, 
will appreciate how much sheer hard labour, 
guts and fanaticism must have preceded the 
writing even of a simple sentence like: ‘ She 
was the second wife of a cock greenshank whose 
mate had been killed by a sparrow-hawk’. 


~ The author, from his lair in Rothiemurchus, 
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- has come to know nearly every individual green- 


shank nesting on Speyside. For clarity’s sake he 


‘ 


gives them human names, but he does not invest. 
them with human emotions. He describes 
behaviour—the sections on courtship, ménages 
a trois, nest-choice and homosexuality (!) will 
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amaze the amateur as much as they will thrill 
the professional—and he cautiously draws infer- 
ences. The photographs by John Markham and 
Eric Hosking are superb. The style? 
Before I left Sutherland, I heard the wild 
love-song of the cock greenshank and watched a 
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dark midge-like thing with lashing wings dancing 
fully a thousand feet above the flows of its 
homeland, as if controlled by an invisible yo-yo 
string. : 
One has to be something of a poet as well as 
a scientist to write like that. 


A Step to Silence. By P. H. Newby. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
Patrice Périot. By Georges Duhamel. Dent. 11s. 6d. 
The Lonely Aren’t Alone. By J. B. Pick. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
The Monkey Puzzle. By Betty de Sherbinin. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 


TAKE it that the duty of the reviewer- 
critic is threefold: to find out what the 
author is trying to do, to decide if_it was 

worth trying, and to say how well he has done 
what he'set out to do. The second is more diffi- 
cult than the third: it involves levels and literary 
values. There are writers, Mr. Somerset 
Maugham for instance, who frankly say that 
they wish to entertain, an entirely honourable 
and not easy ambition; but, of course, one has 
to decide on what level the entertainment is 
given, and this is a very big rub indeed. It is 
_often, however, still more difficult to decide what 
the author is trying to do. To take an extreme 
example, what was Joyce up to in Finnegans 
Wake? What was Kafka after? And all the time 
that I was reading Mr. P. H. Newby’s latest 
novel A Step to Silence I kept on asking, 
£ What’s this chap after? ” Even the title puzzles. 
Does it mean a step towards silence, or a step 
calculated to silence others; and what sort of 
silence? Is this silence a desirable or undesirable 
state or symbol? The reader will gather that the 
novel is what, in the jargon of reviewing, is 
called a puzzling book. . 
Overtly it is about two men in a teachers’ 
training-college—one much younger than the 
other, Knight and Hesketh—and Knight’s 
mother, and a girl, Jane Oliphant. Hesketh is an 
odd card, a very odd card; a little dotty as the 
world wags, a failure, 
and ineffectual, which is a bad combination in 
any man, full of high spirits, capable of wild 
courage, unstable, what psychologists call the 
labile type, attractive to certain types of women, 
magnetic, self-derisory, probably secretly arro- 
gant, and probably given to dreams and wishful- 
thinking by way of self-compensation. It will 
be observed that I am treating this book- 
character as if he really exists or existed, and 
whether he did, or does, or not it is Mr. Newby’s 
achievement to have given him the persuasive 
existence of actual life. Jane is the strong, 
managing, masculine, self-assured type: mother 
to men. She falls for Hesketh, it is the only 
way to say it, and the role of puppet and 
puppet-mistress becomes reversed. If this sug- 
gests a confusion’ of sexes that is all right, for 
in both Jane and Hesketh sex is rather hétéro- 
clite; and, indeed, in various parts of the novel, 
especially in all that pertains to the Training 
College, one feels a certain instability in this 
_ respect which, no doubt, is normal in any totally 
masculine community. The outward course of 
the story leaves young Knight as odd-man-out. 
His mother remarries. Jane goes over to 
Hesketh. He decides to join the R.A.F. there to 
achieve manhood and ‘ salvation ’. 

But this, implicitly, is not what it is all about 
at all, It is about the magic and mystery of 
human nature, the chess-play of human 
relations, the wonder and pain of being young, 
the fleeting beauty of the world, the fragile 
shell of happiness, and, above all, those moments 
of illumination when the smouldering heath of 
life blows up into a flame and the night is for 


talented, both sensitive - 


a second full of informing light and unfrighten- - 


ing. darkness. 

They turned a corner as though guided and 
there, in a street running due West, after days 
of rain and cloud they saw the sun—a red ball 
through the haze. Its thin light rose all round 
them; it seemed the finest of emanations, not 
from the sky, but from the roadway, the pave- 
ments, the stonework of the houses, and—how 
perplexing and intoxicating this was !—from their 
own limbs, their raised hands, their faces .. . 
The radiance was stronger now. Hesketh stood 
on the pavement grinning in its brilliance. His 
crumpled hat and absurdly long raincoat were 
gilded. Tiny hairs at the corners of his mouth 
were made visible. His pale eyebrows were of 
gold. 

The passage will give an idea of Mr. Newby’s 
sensitive capacity for transformation-scenes. He 
has a genius. for turning the commonplace into 
the exotic. I found it all enchanting for one- 
third of the way. Jane’s arrival bust it up. I 
could not after that hold the characters behind 
their masks. I kept thinking of what Chekhov 
said about the convention of Realism: that for 
a death by poison on the stage you must give 
just enough scientific facts to show that you 
really do know what a real death by poisoning 
is like. I did not feel that Mr. Newby gave us 
enough of this common fact for complete con- 
fidence. Perhaps Hesketh has not the calibre 
for a full-length novel? All I can say for certain 
is that I am all for Mr. Newby without being 
all for his novel. But no connoisseur of the 
novel should miss anything from his pen. 

The reader who is not prepared to adventure 
among such flitting birds-of-paradise can come 
down to earth in complete assurance that he will 
never levitate with Monsieur Georges Duhamel’s 
Patrice Périot, excellently translated by E. F. 
Bozman. It is a good old, typical Book Society 
safe choice for the middle-brows. Périot is a 
famous biologist, a kind-hearted widower, an 
agnostic, with a Communist daughter, Christine; 
a very-Catholic son, Thierry; a nondescript, 
pleasure-loving, imaginative son Hervé, and a 
married daughter, Edwige. From his flat in 
Montmartre he surveys Paris, France and the 
world, and feels it his duty, and it may also 
be his secret vanity, to subscribe publicly, in 
the interests of liberty and fraternity, to all Left 
Wing manifestations and declarations. The 
result is both comic and tragic. He becomes 
snowed-under by these extra-biological activities. 
He is used as a tool by everybody so ruthlessly 
that when his son Hervé is found drowned 
his family sorrow is paraded for political ends 
by Right and Left alike, each blaming the other 
for the boy’s death, and all his peace is shattered. 
He nearly kills himself. There are delicate 
scenes, such as Thierry’s gentle efforts to convert 
his papa, a little sentimental perhaps; and amus- 
ing scenes, a little obvious I felt; but I found 
it all very unsubtle, as the last paragraph may 
indicate, after Patrice has vainly attempted 
suicide and been saved by his dear ‘ little saint’, 
Thierry; one can hear the French declamation: 


And so Patrice Périot came to realise that the 
bliss of nothingness was not to be his, now or 
for a long time to come, and that he would 
have to seek consolation meantime in this world. 
He saw clearly that he must continue to travel 
the road of suffering and affliction until the hour 
of his destiny, with love, and even with hope, in 
his heart. 


Gauzy curtains; iridescent lights; FIN; and 
the mighty organ rises like an exhalation from 
the basement. Rond-rond. Blah-blah. Duhamel 
needs space. His short novel is all stated, ex- 
plicit, and heavy-handed in a way much more 
common among the French than is generally 
supposed. 

I cannot see an author named J. B. Pick 
in the cocked hat and sword of the Academy, 
but if his homely, modest, gutsy easth-of-the- 
earth-English novel, The Lonely Aren't Alone, 
about ward-nurses and black-marketeers in any 
grubby Somethingham were to be his offering 
for the laurels, as against Duhamel’s Patrice 
Périot, I would choose Mr. Pick’s novel. It is 
poorly shaped, ‘it is slice-of-life technique, cut 
with a blunt instrument, it is not subtle or 
implicit, it is sententious, but, my goodness, it 
is splendidly alive! The blurb invokes Tommy 
Handley’s ITMA, and there is a touch of it. 
It shifts between a tuberculosis ward where 
Stephen Fives is an orderly; his digs where 
he lives with Tom Graveley, a ward-nurse full 
of saint-like generosity, Tom’s mother, his kid- 
sister Jill, and his grown-up, ripe, voracious and 
devil-may-care sister Sue; and the purlieus of 
the Black Market. Twenty years ago it would 
have been hailed as a masterpiece of proletarian 
literature, and if there were such a thing it 
would be. I can warmly recommend it to any- 
body who likes warm hearts, simple faith and 
the steady pulse of British blood. 

For contrast and, extra-fictional curiosity, one 
might turn to The Monkey Puzzle, with its 
picture of the life of a British colony in Buenos 
Aires during the War, when the Argentinians 
seized their chance to work off old grudges. 
My interest in this book was quite impure: to 
see what life was like, in Buenos Aires at that 
time, and to observe what may be an endemic 
Canadian (the author is Canadian) puritanism. 
For Paula Robinson, who owns and runs a 
school for girls in B.A., is the most stiffnecked, 
priggish, upright, good, honourable, loyal, 
schoolmarmish heroine I have met for a long 
time, almost a caricature of the British raj-ess. 


She is permitted one indiscretion in her youth, © 


which one finds it hard to believe, and_is 
apparently doing penance for it ever since. The 
love-affair of Claire Devereau and Ian Andrews, 
the British Council lecturer on tour in South 
America, is far more the stuff of a novel, and 
I felt that the story breaks in two between the 
school and Paula on the one hand and Claire 
and Ian on the other. It is one of those honour- 
able books that spark intermittently on the level 
and pink badly on the heights. 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


~listen hard, even so. This was 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Well Documented 


A WITTILY WRITTEN COMMENTARY is still such 
a rarity in documentary television that it 
deserves special mention and shall have it. 
‘Designers of Tomorrow’, Part 2, from the 
L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts, pre- 
senting the students’ end-of-term costume 
parade, had its intrinsic enjoyments—craftsman- 
ship, dignified self-expression, youth creatively 
absorbed. They were embellished by a com- 
mentary written by someone who had caught the 
falsetto epigrammatic note of Lytton Strachey, 
that far from eminent his- 
torian. For this occasion it 
was just the right touch. Those 
of us with ears to hear had to 


not the kind of commentary to 
give to Richard Dimbleby. He 
was happier in his role of 
commentator-guide at Lon- 
don’s oldest parish church, 
St. Bartholomew the Great, 
in Smithfield, which provided 
us with some exceptionally in- 
teresting viewing, every minute 
suffused with the genialities of 
history—‘ these smoke marks 
belong to a time when the north 
transept was a_ blacksmith’s 
forge’ Did we need the con- 
tinuous organ accompaniment ? 
We did not. It was a pro- 
ducer’s cliché. It would have 
been enough to have played us 
in and out of the programme. 
It has been an’ unusually 
good fortnight for documen- 
taries. Lord Ismay, telling us 
about the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, of which he has 
just assumed administrative 


te Gi 


the walls of a 


Member of a World Health Organisation team spraying DDT on 
temple in Siam; one of the scenes in a film 
shown in ‘Man Against Disease’ on April 2 


command, gave us an opportunity of meeting 
a personality known to most of us before only 
through the newspaper headlines. We had not 
realised that in appearance he is Eisenhower with 
a moustache. He left an impression of incisive 
good-natured firmness. Vernon Bartlett’s was 
another face new to a great many viewers, to 
whom otherwise he needed no introduction. The 
trouble about these experts on foreign affairs is 
that they never really tell us anything. The 
exchanges between Vernon Bartlett and Christo- 
pher Mayhew were pleasantly conducted; but 
what was the sum of it all? For one viewer, 
this: that a twenty-four-hour moratorium on 


Fenemore as 


opinion would be a momentously 
refreshing experience for the 
human race. é 

“Man Against Disease ’, telling 
of medical and social achieve- 
ments in south-east Asia, was a 
highly instructive programme, 
full of substance for thought and, 
too, for faith and hope. In it we 
were shown films of the great 
health problems of Indonesia, 
Burma, Afghanistan, and other 
Asiatic countries. Ritchie Calder 
took some time to warm up to 
his expository task; when he did 
so he infused into the last third 
of the programme a sincerity that 
made one wish to see it through 
again. This combination of film, 
diagram, and authoritative talker 
is going to be one of the most 
important television assets. 

Another programme with a 
medical theme, ‘Dangerous 
Drugs’, was primarily successful 
in pointing the way to the appli- 
cation of television to moral 


“Dangerous Drugs’ on April 7: left to right, Hilda 

Sister Mahon, Cecile Chevreau as 

Mary Williams, O’Donovan Shiell as Dr. Graham, 
and Michael Gover as Dr. Tynan 
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‘Designers of Tomorrow’ on 

April 8: students of the L.C.C. 

Central School. of Arts and 

Crafts putting on pattens of the 
time of Henry VI 


problems in which the indi-” 
vidual rather than society is 
most directly implicated. It un- 
folded, with a slow emphasis 
that often dragged, the story of 
a young woman’s surrender to 
the appeal of drugs as a restora- 
tive’ of lost self-confidence. 
Arriving in hospital with a 
splintered shin bone after a taxi 
accident, she was discovered to 
be feeling no pain. The line of 
investigation from there was 
followed through with. patience 
and precision. Socially con- 
sidered, there can be hardly any 
doubt that the total effect of 
this programme was good. As 
something to sit and see, the 
point must be made that it 
could have been and deserved 
to be a better programme. The 
- subject merited a distinction of 
‘treatment which it did not re- 
ceive, a weakness made the more 
clear by one or:two striking 
individual performances. The 
young -woman’s agonies. of 
deprivation seemed to be won- 
derfully well simulated. That they should have 
been enacted in the same programme as the 
inanities of the medical student double-act 
bobbing in and out of the script showed poverty 
of imagination in some presiding mind. 

The ‘ School for Safety ’’ programme from the 
Metropolitan Police Motor Driving School at 
Hendon provided much more effective viewing 
than one had supposed from. the note in Radio 
Times. What helped to ensure its success was 
the unusual competence.of the officials on the 
job, inspectors of the police driving school. They 
never faltered in explanation or demonstration 
and. one or two of them could have given points 
as commentators to the best that the B.B.C. 
could match against them. What is more, 
Berkeley Smith and Raymond Baxter were both 
on their best form for this occasion. The trip 
in the driving seat of a police patrol car no 
doubt gave many viewers a vicarious thrill. To 
some it ought to have been a valuable object- 
lesson.- What we would now like is a B.B.C. 
Television Film Unit record of a drive through 
the countryside this spring, with the road un- 
winding at_not more than twenty miles an hour 
between the nut hedges before they get dusty. 
Television can afford to relax now and then. 
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Berber Dances ’—talking of televised films— 

communicated weirdness. Those shuddering 

figures of the torch-lit desert night seemed to be 

‘dancing to rhythms that were not of this world. 
4 REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Far-Off Things 


ONLY AN INCORRIGIBLE CYNIC can fail to tingle 
at the names of King Arthur and Sir Lancelot, 
Sir Gawayne and Sir Bedivere, and all the 
high fellowship of the Round Table. I may be 
prejudiced, having been bred in an Arthurian 
county, not so far from a lake that could have 
_been the shining mere of Excalibur. Why was it, 
then, that after the first ninety minutes of ‘ The 
Death of Arthur’ (Third), I felt guiltily that 
it was time for the programme to stop? Tech- 
nically, the speaking had been magnificent. With 
Robert Harris as Lancelot, Carleton Hobbs as 
the King, and Norman Shelley to judge every 
syllable in Malory’s narrative, this was a most 
dignified and knightly occasion. Yet it was not, 
or so it seemed, a very dramatic occasion. 
Malory in bulk can be alarming. Receptively, I 
waited for Camelot and Joyous Gard to declare. 
themselves in the mind. Now and then they did, 
but not for long. Studio, microphone, and 
grouped speakers got obstinately in the way. I 
remained conscious that it was a reading, a fine 
one but a reading still, Those far-off battle- 
pieces stayed far off, in spite of the producer’s 
anxious effects. The great final passages, the 
threnody, lost the fullest excitement because by 
then the ear had been dulled. Thirty minutes of 
Malory can be superb; two hours can become a 
superb monotony. 

It was an unexpected, an almost traitorous 
reaction. I am grateful to Douglas Cleverdon 
for having presented Malory at all, and to the 
speakers—honoured. at the Round Table of 
radio-drama—for their faith and spirit as the 
flower of kings and knights. Even so, if we have 
©The Death of Arthur’ again, it might be better 
in serial form. Normally, there is no reason why 
a producer should not ask us to concentrate for 
a long period. We had no trouble with, say, the 
strongly composed ‘ Perkin Warbeck *—which I 
will discuss next week—but Malory is less easily 
digestible; we are choked with gold. 

The far-off things of Christopher Fry’s play, 
“A Sleep of Prisoners’, not a Fry of the 
Decorated School, came movingly to the air 
(Home). I had been uncertain about the radio- 
active quality of this piece—scored for only 
four voices—in which soldiers imprisoned in a 
church are enmeshed: in a sequence of dreams 
(‘There’s strange divisions in_us ”) that return 
them to the tales of the Old Testament, create 
a David here, a Cain there. Aided by the author’s 
discreet minimum of narration, the play 
developed without trouble. There was nothing 
needlessly complex; Fry’s verse stayed in the 
grateful mind. The dramatist has been sparing 
with his verbal curlicues, though his voice is 
clear in such phrases as ‘ The free and evening 
air swans from hill to hill’, ‘ The ivory light of 
Eden’, and ‘ The hay-silver evening ’, Most of a 
cast directed by Michael MacOwan spoke the 
verse luminously, Leonard White and Denholm 
Elliott in particular. I was less sure about 
Andrew Leigh, a new Meadows. Admirable in 
his early passages, he lacked the vocal quality for 
those last speeches of hope (‘ Good has no fear. 
Good is itself, whatever comes’). Still, all said, 
it was a rich production. 

We had excitement of a more artificial kind 
in J. B. Priestley’s ‘ Bright Shadow’, an inquiry 


into a not too far-off past. This piece of detec- 


tion is, no doubt, a Priestley pot-boiler; few 
dramatists can boil a pot more efficiently. Here 
he shows again how he can flick a line and hold 
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a situation. His players (Light Programme) 
guarded the affair with an efficiency to match 
the writing, and Priestley collectors duly clapped 
it into the bag. 

There are not many far-off things in ‘ Ray’s 
a Laugh’ (Home). During his latest flourish, 
Ted Ray (‘Call me “fountain”; it’s my pen- 
name’) went frenziedly editorial in a night- 
mare Fleet Street. By now, in current Variety, 
we are used to these little whirling worlds of 
fantasy that bang about like ‘dodgem’ cars. 
This, Ray at the wheel, takes us for a ride in the 
company of script-writers who say whatever 
comes into their heads, sometimes neatly, some- 
times (as in that Hamlet-omelette jest, a far-off 
thing) lugubriously, but always with professional 
glibness. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
New Soundings 


_ WHEN THE FIRST NUMBER OF John Lehmann’s 


“New Soundings’ was broadcast last January, 
it was announced that it was to be given a trial 
run of three months: presumably, then, the trial 
ended last week with No. 3, whose programme 
proved the series to be eminently seaworthy. ‘A 
miscellany of new poetry and prose’, which is 
its subtitle, demands active attention from the 
listener and to keep attention up to scratch for 
a whole hour is, I should say, about as much 
as even the most interested listener can achieve. 
This means that each programme requires the 
most. careful. selection and arrangement, so that 
freshness and variety shall be maintained and 
strain and relaxation nicely adjusted to our 
fidgety modern human nature. These things were 
admirably managed last week. There were seven 
new poems, three following Mr. Lehmann’s 
introductory talk and the rest coming much 
later in the programme. I enjoyed especially 
Norman Nicholson’s ‘The Pot Geranium ’, 
‘North Russia in the Fall’ by Donald Davie, 
and ‘Street Performers: 1851’ by Terence 
Tiller, but whether this was because two at least 
of the authors are practised poets or because 
the poems came first, while my mind was still 
fresh, I am unable to say. 

Rosamond Lehmann’s talk on the problems 
and difficulties of novel-writing under present 
conditions of life was a fine piece of work, 
thoughtful, discriminating and, in addition, 
beautiful prose; and it provided a standard by 
which to judge what followed—the first chapter 
of a not yet published novel by James Stern. 
Miss Lehmann had remarked on the slipshod 
writing in much of the fiction published today, 
a criticism which certainly could not be brought 
against Mr. Stern’s chapter; indeed I wondered 
now and then, while listening to it, if it wasn’t 
too consciously well-written. But that is a ques- 
tion which could be answered only after read- 
ing the whole novel. : 

Happily for older listeners, and for poetry too, 
an increasing number of young poets today, and 
among them the two American and two English 
poets who were read next, have abandoned 
obscurity for obscurity’s sake for the much more 
difficult art of poetic expression. The programme 
ended with a short but valuable survey of the 
French novel of today by Alan Pryce-Jones, and 
another of the younger French critics by one of 
them, Roger Nimier, a most accomplished 


broadcaster who by accent and language sounded _ 


an unmistakable. Englishman and, by the light- 
ness, precision and pungency with which he ex- 
pressed himself, as unmistakably a Frenchman. 
In fact this miscellany was remarkable for its 
variety, the high quality of its material, and the 
excellence of the readings. 

For reasons which cannot be explained, the 
Spoken Word was in very short supply last 
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week and, to make matters worse, two of the 
programmes on which I had proposed to air my 
views have already appeared in THE LISTENER. 
One of them was Count Alexis Bobrinskoy’s 
“The Summer Holiday ’. This takes us back into 
a past which, although within the lifetime of 
many of us, seems nowadays immensely remote 
—the days of Russia before the revolution. It 
has about it the charming, leisurely atmosphere 
which we find in those much earlier remini- 
scences of Aksakov. And it is not only vividly 
remembered experience: its author has given 
it, as you will see, the form and completeness 
of a short story. Count Alexis read it with just 
the amount of humour it required. My second 
choice was ‘The Art of Teaching’ by John 
Christie, a talk based on a book of this title by 
Gilbert Highet. A review of a book about teach- 
ing may seem to some of us to promise rather 
arid fare; but this was more than a book review; 
it was a wise and very human talk on education 
by one of our best aerial comversationalists, 
MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
‘Don Carlos ’ 


‘NOTHING LESS THAN THE SIX best singers in 
Italy will do’—so it has been said of ‘La Forza 
del Destino’. It is true also of ‘Don Carlos’, 
with the added requirement of a first-rate 
orchestra, a good chorus and a musicianly con- 
ductor who can distinguish eloquence from 
rodomontade. All these requirements were, 
wonderful to relate, met in the recorded per- 
formance broadcast last week, which I do not 
hesitate to acclaim as the finest in the whole 
Verdi series of the past fifteen months. 


The singers were on the top of their form. 
Mme. Caniglia, whom I have not always greatly 
admired, sang with steadier tone than usual 
and phrased her music beautifully. Mme. 
Stignani, magnificent in tone, in range and in 
phrasing, was her splendid self in a part that 
demands great variety of expression from some- 
thing near comedy to tragic passion. Mirto 
Picchi, whom we heard at Edinburgh in ‘Un 
Ballo in Maschera’, treated Carlos as a_ real 
character and not as a tenor in fancy dress, and 
Paolo Silveri, in the more rewarding part of 
Rodrigo, rose fully to its opportunities. The part 
of King Philip was sung by Nicola Rossi Lemeni, 
a new name to me, with great intelligence and 
splendour of tone, and that of the Grand 
Inquisitor by Giulio Neri, whose powerful bass, 
too youthful, perhaps, for verisimilitude, made 
a great effect in his solitary, important scene. 

What a grand opera it is, when thus presented ! 
The weaknesses, which stick out in a poor per- 
formance, sink into. insignificance, while the 
grandeur of the whole conception and the 
extraordinary subtlety. of Verdi’s musical 
characterisation overwhelm the listener. It is 
what may be called the politics of the plot, as 
distinguished from the love-intrigue, that evoked 
Verdi’s most interesting music. The duets 
between the King and Posa and between the 
King and the Inquisitor are unequalied by their 
sombre gravity and, outside ‘ Oteilo’, in the 
beauty of the scoring. They came out exceedingly 
well in the recording. It did justice to the quiet 
brass chords which Verdi uses with such 
effect to portray the sinister menace of the 
Inquisition.. Apart from missing the effect of 
emphasis on the syncopated chords of the 
passage accompanying the Inquisitor’s entrance, 
Previtali’s conduct of the score was admirable 
in its alertness and sensibility. The great finale 
of the second act went with a will and the 
recording gave a good account of its big 
climaxes without degenerating into noise. The 
Italians cut out the scene of revolt and the 
Inquisitor’s intervention to save the King, 
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Everyone’s praising the new 


A40 
SOMERS EV 


It can move, this car. It has the Ago engine— 4 cylinders, a 
overhead valves, 42 b.h.p.—the engine that broke so 
many records. And the design of the induction and 
cylinder head has been improved to give even ’ better 
top gear performance. As its smooth lines suggest, the 

~ Somerset is a light car to handle; yet it is solidly built, 


It is a fascinating pastime making your own personal 
recordings—and s> simple that everyone can do it. The 
amazing Soundmirror Magnetic Tape Recorder will record 
with perfect fidelity, music from a song to a full orchestra 
score, speech and the fun and frolic of family parties, as wellas 
important and family events such as weddings. Think of the 

z pleasure these recorded items can 
give you when you play them 


Models from 


£69.10.0, back to entertain your family and 
exclusive of | your friends. Write for Brochure, 
microphone. which gives full details, to the 
manufacturers. 


like all Austins, for long life. 


The deep, curved windscreen and rear window, the 
( MAGNETIC TAPE RECORDER 


Now aonilable HuBnelind THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


—the book ‘‘Magnetic | (Division SM|L) Hythe, Southampton. Phone: Hythe 3265 
Recording’’ by Dr. S. J. 5 
Begun. A comprehensive London Showrooms: Morris House, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 


treatise. Price 25]-, post (Whitehall 6422) Sales and Service Centres: 
da. extra. Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Newcastle, Glasgow, etc. 


wide-opening doors, the foam rubber upholstery in leather, 
the surprising roominess — these are a few more of the 


reasons why people say ‘I do like the new Austin Somerset !” 


Please do not fease! 


pf =| Those curious Three Nuns discs serve a special pur- 
WwW pose. Don’t tease them, except perhaps those at the 

top of your bowl. For each disc is a complete blend 
; in itself. Because they burn so very, very slowly, these 
discs make Three Nuns the nicestand most economical 
tobacco. 


Three Nuns) 


ORIGINAL BLEND: EMPIRE BLEND 


A U +) T I N _ you can depend on it? 


THB AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED ® LONGBRIDGE ® BIRMINGHAM 


~ objection to Mahler, 
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which is a loss to the drama. But, perhaps, it 
is wise to end the act’ with the death of Posa, 
one of the most beautifully scored pieces in the 
opera and a model of restrained tragic writing. - 

There were other fine things to hear during 
the week. The ‘St. John Passion’ and Haydn’s 
‘Missa Celensis’? were among the works appro- 
priate to Holy Week, and notably well done. Sir 
Adrian Bouit directed a noble performance of 
Bach’s “Passion” at the Albert Hall with the 
B.B.C. Choral Society and Orchestra and an 
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excellent body of soloists, among whom Elsie 
Morison and Richard Lewis especially distin- 


guished themselves. Haydn’s Mass was sung by 
the Glyndebourne Festival Chorus under John 
Pritchard, who was Fritz Busch’s adjutant last 
year and is to conduct ‘ Idomeneo’ in the forth- 
coming season. This lovely setting of the Mass 
should surely have knocked the stuffing out of 
the silly notion that the late eighteenth-century 
masters, particularly the devout Haydn, could 
not write religious music. The Mass was pre- 
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ceded by the Symphony in D minor (No. 80), a 
serious work with a rather too trivial finale, 
which the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra played 
with finish and spirit. 

Also heard and admired were a performance 
of Schubert’s Quintet in C by the Amadeus 
Quartet with William Pleeth, and Miss Ferrier’s 
singing of Berkeley’s lovely St. Teresa songs 
and a new scena by Arthur Bliss which expresses 
powerful dramatic feeling in soaring vocal 
phrases. DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Mahler in Perspective 


By COLIN MASON 


‘Das Lied von der Erde’ will be broadcast at 7.30 p.m. on Tuesday, April 22 (Third) 


LEMENCEAU is supposed to have 

said of America that it has the distinc- 

tion of being the only country ever 

to pass from barbarity to decadence 
without any intermediate period of civilisation. 
Gustav Mahler has the similar distinction of 
being the only composer ever to pass from being 
shunned as a barbarous modernist to being 
neglected in almost every country except his 
own as an old-fashioned romanticist, without 
any intermediate period of general recognition 
and esteem. : : 

Of the various reasons for this, perhaps the 
main one is that he died, relatively young, in 
1911, just as music made an apparently clean 
break with the past .and became “modern ’. 
From this has arisen the general error of associat- 
ing Mahler entirely with the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and hence with all in the high- 
flown German romanticism of the time that 
was even then too much for the Englishman, 
and that he now finds ridiculous as well as anti- 
pathetic. After a recent performance of Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony a thoughtful English critic 
defined Mahler’s aesthetic error as his absurd 
aspiration to. express everything, to comprehend 
an entire ‘ world-philosophy’ in his work—in 
every work. ‘ No classic artist’, he said, ‘ would 
ever have dreamed of attempting anything of the 
sort’. There is truth in this, but it is no valid 
for it is true of nearly 
every other composer of that. age, even the 
English, whose typically ‘moderate’ infection 
by and response to the general liberally philoso= 
phical religious spirit of the time led them to 
the sententious pantheism of Whitman and 
others, of which the dilettantish philosophical 
optimism wears even less well than the Welf- 
schmerz of Mahler. y 

The other main cause of our pushing Mahler 


- too far back into the nineteenth century is the 


ee 


linking of his name always with that of Bruck- 
ner, of whom he was a friend, but who was 
thirty-five years his senior, and with whom he 
had relatively little in common. By associating 
him with Bruckner we are apt to forget how 
recent he is, and have come to regard his neglect 
as the judgment of generations, absolving us 
from the obligation of examining it for our- 
selves. , 

What was, in fact, Mahler’s historical 
position? He was a contemporary of Strauss, 
and did not find himself as a composer until 
after Strauss was -already world-famous. His 
contemporaries, even those favourably disposed 
towards him, such as von Bulow, found his 
music extremely ‘modern’. Even as late as 
1920, from the Mahler Festival at Amsterdam, 
a perceptive and broad-minded English critic, 
who had long digested ‘ Ein Heldenleben ’, wrote 
of Mahler that ‘he dares in his melodic and 
instrumental combinations what none has hither- 
to attempted’, and qualified his general praise 


with reservations about Mahler’s ‘ unwillingness 
to curb his melody within the true limits of 
harmonic polyphony’, which seemed to him 
“a too rigid adherence to a system’. 

This reads less like a criticism of what we 
imagine Mahler to be than the kind of objection 
that a liberal critic at that time might reasonably 
have been expected to raise against Schénberg’s 
early works, such as the First Chamber Sym- 
phony or ‘ Pelleas und Melisande’, or that might 
now be held against the later works by a critic 
objectively disposed but unconverted to the 
twelve-note method, of which the most discon- 
certing characteristic is the pursuit of simul- 
taneous lines of melody to the apparent disregard 
of all harmonic consequences. Its particular 
interest lies in the fact that Mahler was, in 
everything but the narrowest sense, Schonberg’s 
master, and though senior to, and to some extent 
outside the group, was the chosen prophet ‘of the 
band of young Viennese composers of which 
Schonberg later became the leader. Schonberg 
never ceased to extol the greatness of Mahler 
in the most passionate terms, and it is well 
known that Britten, who if drawn at all towards 
post-Wagnerian composers should logically, as 
an operatic composer, have found Strauss of 
the greater interest, was in fact strongly attracted 
to Mahler, of whose seemingly improbable influ- 
ence there is evidence not only in Britten’s fond- 
ness for works for voices and orchestra, which 
show merely a temperamental affinity, but in 
the actual substance and orchestration of his 
music, as a performance of the Fifth Symphony 
in London some time after ‘ Peter Grimes ? con- 
firmed beyond dispute. - 

Clearly the composer capable of exerting such 
a marked musical influence so recently on com- 
posers of this stature, was not the dated or out- 
dated romanticist as which we have come to 
regard him. Unfortunately the two works by 
which we mostly know him represent only one 
aspect of his musical personality, a part which 
although an essential is mot the greater, and 
certainly not the most important part, nor the 
one for which, if we knew his music more 
thoroughly, we should most value him. The 
Fourth Symphony, which uses a soprane solo 
in the finale, stands in relation to his others 
much as Beethoven’s « Pastoral’ ‘to his, and is 
of comparable mastery in its creation, out of 
material unsymphonic in tone and character, 
of an original form dictated by and indivisible 
from this material, yet of an organisation and 
coherence entirely symphonic. His other rela- 
tively familiar work is ‘Das Lied von der Erde’, 
which is also subtitled ‘a Symphony’ and was 
in fact his Ninth, but was not so called because 
of his superstition about the fate of Beethoven 
and Bruckner. It consists of six poems trans- 
lated from the Chinese, set for tenor and con- 
tralto alternately, with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Such a formal scheme is scarcely sym- 


phonic, but each of the songs is in effect a sym- ~ 
phonic movement, and the importance of the 
orchestral part, the sense of continuity of the 
whole, the unity of conception, do in fact justify 
the subtitle. 

Mahler’s persistent use of voices in his sym- 
phonies, exemplified not only here but also in 
the Second, Third and Eighth, is attributable 
partly to his keenly developed interest in litera- 
ture, and perhaps more directly, since his interest 
both in literature and in writing for voices was 
fostered by it, to his work as an operatic. con- 
ductor, for which he was much more famous in 
his lifetime than as a composer. But it was, 
significantly, to Wagner, the most symphonic 
of operatic composers, that he was most drawn, 
and he was essentially a symphonist himself, 
writing no opera after an abortive early attempt. 
The use of voices in the symphony, however, has 
never been universally accepted as quite legiti- 
mate, and this has had the effect of making us 
value the lyrical works that we know for their 
picturesque charm, rather than as real sym- 
phonies, and has deterred us for many years 
from trying the others, even those without voices. 

Moreover the purely instrumental symphonies 
—the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Ninth, and even 
the First—show a modernity of outlook, method 
and language entirely congenial to us today. 
For although spiritually Mahler belonged more 
to the nineteenth century than Strauss, he con- 
verted his Wagnerian inheritance to perhaps a 
more individual and -nodern formal and 
idiomatic use. Temperamentally a modern, 
Strauss remained musically a post-Wagnerian 
to the end, one or two adventures excepted. 
Mahler, temperamentally incurably fin-de-siécle, 
was fundamentally more progressive as 4a 
musician, writing for the voice and setting it in 
the orchestra in a new, more modern song-like 
way (clearly one of the features of his style that 
most influenced Britten), and often foreshadow- 
ing, in the volatile mobility but constantly 
sustained intensity of emotional expression in 
his ‘ pure’ symphonic works, the concentrated 
intensity and fragmentary style of the music of 
his expressionist successors. 

In this sense his historical position is unique, 
for he is the only composer between Wagner 
and the present day with real affinities with both, 
the link to the one twentieth-century style that 
developed out of the nineteenth century by con= 
tinuation and not by reaction. The very con- 
tinuity of the process, and the temporary diver- 
sion of attention, amid the other modern musical 
movements of the past forty years, from the 
works of the later Viennese group of composers, 
have tended to obscure Mahler’s importance. 
With the rapidly increasing interest in their 
works, perhaps Mahler too will at last find the 
recognition due to him as the father of that 
school, and with it as the great and original 
symphonist that he was. \ 
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Every perfect flower that 
blooms is named. And every 

perfect writing paper has its 
watermark. Look always 


for this proud sign of ~ 


quality, and add distinction 


to your correspondence eee 


Ste [Gs Eines 


individual 
writin g papers 


On sale at your local stationer 


Makers of fine papers since 1645 


The Rose 
in Britain 
By N. P. Harvey, m.a. 


Second edition now ready- 


The most complete and up-to-date book on | 
Roses published in this country. In addition | PRESS OPINIONS 


to full details of modern methods of culti- . --- 0” of the most outstanding con- 
tributions to horticultural literature 
ae SiR : which 1951 has produced. 

personal descriptions of nearly 300 varieties. GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


The 22 coloured plates of individual Roses 


vation, there is a special Glossary containing 


- : i i ...an excellent book and just as suit- 
range from a magnificent illustration of the | gyye for the beginner as for the skilled 


Austrian Copper to the latest varieties from | Rose grower. SUNDAY TIMES 
Britain, Europe and the U.S.A. 


PRECH 17/6 NET 


FROM BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE, OR DIRECT FROM 
PLANT PROTECTION LTID,, (ROOM 16) 61 CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Prospectus with specimen illustration is available from the publishers 
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It’s the wise man who knows, that if you 
_take care of your shoes your clothes will 


take care of themselves. 


LOTUS shoes are made for such, having 
an eye to the fine points of appearance. 
Their leather, their lines, their workman- 


ship and multiple measurements provide 
each with the perfect fit. 


LOTUS SHOES 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 
LOTUS LTD., STAFFQRD_ 
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Unruflled « ¢ » Silvifix Hair Cream will keep 


your hair under perfect control — even in life’s most strenu- 
ous moments. And without gumming or greasiness! Highly 
concentrated, a jar of Silvifix lasts 3 to 4 times as long as other 
dressings. Silvifix is made for those who prefer something 


just a little better than the ordinary. 


4/6 ajar, including tax. 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


A TWO-WAY RECIPE 


THIS: USEFUL RECIPE serves two purposes—as a 
~ pudding or a cake. If served hot it provides an 
excellent sweet for six people; or if served warm 
a delicious cake or cakes for tea. 
You will need: 
2 Yb, of ground rice or rice flour 
14 oz. of sugar 
2 1b. of butter or margarine 
1 teaspoon of baking powder 
1 or 2 eggs 
1 lemon grated 
3 Ib. of currants 
some thin pastry and a little jam or apple jelly 
Line a tin or patty-pans with thin pastry 
and spread with thin jam or apple jelly. I prefer 
apple jelly. Heat margarine or butter and sugar 
until creamy, and add the egg or eggs well 
whipped. Then mix the ground rice, baking 
powder, grated lemon, and currants, and stir 
into the mixture. Pour into the lined tin and 
bake for 20-30 minutes in a moderate oven. 
HeEcTOR LEAKE 


SUCCESS WITH SEASONING 


A cook should never send a dish or sauce to 
the table without tasting it: always remember 
that salt gets stronger in cooking and pepper 
weaker, so seasoning must usually be left to the 
last. No stew or vegetable soup should be made 
without that indispensable thing the French call 
a bouquet garni. They tie together a sprig of 
parsley, thyme, bay leaf and possibly chervil and 
marjoram—but the first three are the basis—and 


they drop it into the stew and remove before 
serving. , : 

Every garden should possess a corner for 
herbs. Besides being useful they are decorative, 
and a great deterrent to flies. I know of one stony 
London border that grows chives, tarragon, 
chervil, several kinds of mint, fennel, balm, rose- 
mary, sage, borage and angelica. All these can be 
grown, too, in window boxes, except the last. 


-A bay tree is almost an essential, and is not 


costly. It likes a well-drained loamy soil, but 
needs protection against frost. The leaves are 
useful for soups, sauces, stews and custards. 
Town-dwellers can buy them at a chemist’s. 

Garlic must be used with the greatest dis- 
cretion, and one clove from the bulb goes a very 
long way. Half a clove will do wonders to a 
rabbit stew! If you have a great dislike for garlic, 
use shallots. 

When a French couple sets up house’ the 
wooden salad bowl takes pride of place. It is 
duly seasoned in the following way. First it is 
rubbed all over with hot salad oil, then a clove 
of garlic is placed in a cube of bread and the 
inside of the bowl is rubbed all over with it. 
They do this once a week for three weeks: then 
it is seasoned and only wiped out with a cloth. 
We think mint sauce is the only thing to eat 
with lamb; the French have never heard of it, 
and ‘ perfume’ their lamb with a clove of garlic 
pressed into the meat near the bone. 

_A little sugar added to fresh green peas im- 
proves them, as it does tomato soup. When 
making mint sauce, chop with the sugar, it 


extracts the flavour. What the French call ‘ fine 
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Housewife 


herbs’ are chopped parsley, thyme, tarragon, 


‘chervil and marjoram. If you are grilling white 


fish in margarine, add a teaspoon of fresh herbs 
to the pan. No other sauce will be needed. 
ANNE BEATON 


-Notes on Contributors 


J. ENOocH POWELL, M.B.E. (page 619): M.P. 
(Conservative) for Wolverhampton South- 
West since 1950; author of Social Services: 
Needs and Means (with Iain Macleod, M.P.) 

Dr. A. L. GoopHaRT, KB.E., Q.C. (page 624): 
Master of University College, Oxford, since 
1951; Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford 
University, 1931-51; author of English Con- 
tributions to the Philosophy of Law, etc. 

Lapy KEtiy (page 626): wife of Sir David 
Kelly, G.C.M.G., M.C., British Ambassador in 
Moscow, 1949-51 

B. H. HacoIn (page 628): music critic of the 
American weekly, The Nation 

NorMAN NICHOLSON (page 629): poet, play- 
wright and critic; author of William Cowper, 
Wordsworth, H. G. Wells, Cumberland and 
Westmorland, Five Rivers (poems), etc. 

JoHN BEAVAN (page 631): London editor of 
The Manchester Guardian 

THE Very REV. JOHN BAILLIE, D.D. (page 634): 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh, since 
1950; Professor of Divinity, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, since 1934; author of Natural Science 
and the Spiritual Life, The Belief in Progress, 
etc. 


Crossword No. 1,146. 


Word-ladder—VI. 


By Tracer 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 24 


The answers are in two series: (401) to (447), 
four-letter; and (501) to (545), five-letter. Each 
series ends with the word it began with. A number— 
after a serial-number indicates that the answer is 
to be entered in the diagram at the place specified 
by the number. The word at the beginning of each 
series (which, as will be seen, is to be entered in 
the diagram) is clued verbally; and the same word 
is clued verbally again at the end of the series. 
No other. word to be entered in the diagram is 
clued verbally; all other answers so clued are not 
for entry; they are bridges between words to be 


entered; and each word throughout each series has 


all but one of its letters in common with the next 
(e.g. , TEAL, TARE, and so on; or 
DROWN, CROWN, COWER, and so on). (401) 
is (501) without its last letter; and (421)-is (517) 
without its'first letter. Solvers may (or may not) 
be interested to know that the thirty-two letters 
round the periphery of the diagram can be arranged 
as GENTLEMEN POSE AND EAT BEST 
DENSE SAGO. In case any legitimate alternative 
answers should be discovered, will solvers please 
send a list of all their answers with their solutions? 
Gaps in this list will not be regarded in any way 
as disqualifications. 


CLUES 
A=Across D=Down 
(401) 1D: Square. (402) Stuff wi’ parritch. (403) 
Guy-rope to steady the peak. (404) 3. (405) Sweet- 
heart. (406) 2. (407) Flag. (408) 9. (409) 17D. 
(410) Correct. (411) Care for in often doubtful 
ways, (412) 10. (413) Witness. (414) Release from 
severe stress. (415) 20. (416) ‘ What ’ Ss it yOUs 
if I wear pearl and gold?’ (417) 4. (418) Float. 
(419) 8. (420) Prayer. (421) 26. (422) Suits. (423) 
19. (424) Large quadrupeds. (425) 5. (426) Prickle, 
and think of ‘ Set a thief to catch a thief ’. (427) 
21. (428) New Zealand tree. (429). 7. (430) Word 
of grief in its mythological aspect. (431) 22D. (432) 
For transporting water in smallish quantities. (433) 
Just over half a hand. (434) 25. (435) ‘Iron of 
Naples hid with English ——¥’. (436) Derived 
from vache. (437) 6D. (438) Assurance. (439) 
Throw out what’s left. (440) 18. (441) Trim. 
(442) Mate. (443) 24. (444) French for utter, (445) 
23. (446) Honey-buzzard. (447) 1D: Slash. 
(501) LA: Schedule of names, (502) Jewel slightly 
Jarger than diamond. (503) Country. (504) 27. (505) 
Old boast. (506) Dance, (507) 15. (508) Earthen- 


ware vessel in good taste and very common, (509) 
Markets. (510) 29. (511) Tin-plate, but not very 
good. (512) 16. (513). Limit. (514) 31. (515) 
Import. (516) Close, (517) 32. (518) Once, but no 
longer, a throne. (519) Net in many a business 
house in Edinburgh. (520) 13. (521) Recommend 
once, (522) 12, (523) Wrinkle. (524) Kind of 
cormorant: may be found in your ilex (if you 
have one). (525) 28. (526) Argyllshire landed pro- 
prietor. (527) Tongue of the upper Inn. (528) 
14, (529) Encompassed, (530) 22A. (531) Essay. 
(532) Cover with cloth. (533) 11. (534) Deck. 
(535) Grammar. (536) Conducting rod. (537) 
6A. (538) Rolls. (539) Came into view. (540) 
17A. (541) Search. (542) 30. (543) Bishop’s 
cassock. (544) Unfriendly cactus. (545) 1A: Frame 
for carrying a mortar. 


Solution of No. 1,144 


ee © | 
ae 
Prizewinners: L 
1st prize: G.< L. De 
Barham (Farn- panga 
ham); 2nd prize: : 
E. Croker (Lon- 
don, S.W.4); 3rd 
prize: A. H. Mills 
(Stockport) 


NOTES 
Intermediate Words—Across: 6. M-ONE-Y. 9. COM-BIN- 
E 


. 10. A.C-A-CI-A. 1). LAUDING. 14. DALI}. 15. 
O-RI(SON)S. 16. CO-LUBE*-R. 19. FRONTIER (see 
Chambers’). 23. OCTANT 26. TROT (Tort*), 29. AT- 
TUN-E. 31. HYPNUM _ 32. TRAIL. 34. EPISEMON*. 
35. NEPOTISM*. 36. BENEF-ICE, 

Intermediate Words—Down: 2. TROCAR*. 3. YOND-ER. 
4. NONAGE. 5S. ALBITE*. 7. TALLER}. 8. SPRY. 12. 
DE-PRAV(da)-ITY. 13. A-FT. 14. BELTED (‘ Gunga 
Din ”). 16. FOO(t). 17. RUMP(no trump). 18. DELICATE. 
20, IT. 21. ROD(ent). 24..(c)AM-PER-E. 25. BANE. 27. 
KETTLE. 28. O(b)VERSE-AS. 30. GRIN-GO. 33. LYRE*. 

* anagram. + hidden 
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Sail 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘into residence"’ or attending 
lectures. It 1s necessary only to pass three 
(in some cases, two) exams. You can do all 
your reading for these in your leisure hours 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to 
acquire Degrees and thereby raise their status 
and their salaries. Write for PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept, FES85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


IT’S EASY TO TALK 


in-a Foreign Language 
with 
MARLBOROUGH’S 
Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 
They provide words and phrases in 
a wide range of subjects together 


with the ENGEISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEAL for TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 

Write for list E. to the publishers: 
E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 
13-16BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


CYMA—one of 
Switzerland’s finest 
watches. 


Discerning men 
and women all 
over the world 
rely on CYMA 


time. 


Ask any good jeweller 
about CYMA. 


THE? EIS TENER 


Towards World 
Peace 


The: United. Nations, having 
fought for peace, must now ensue 
it. Esperanto breaks down the 
language barriers that make for 
misunderstandings. Learn this 


international language as have 
thousands of others all over the 


world, and make your own con- 

tribution towardsa lasting peace. 
A complete. correspondence 
course costs Only 10s., includ- ~ 
ing textbook, dictionary, 
and correction of exercises. 
Send stamp for full details to: 

BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION INC., 

Dept. L.31b, 140 Holland Park Avenue, 

London W.11. 


Be Proud of 
Your English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. * 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


—and a 15-Minute Test | 


Send a 24d. stamp today-_to »~The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391B), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and ‘Word 
Mastery"’ (an informative prospectus). 


They are taking no avoidable risks with this golden 
crop—the wool for which nation will bid against nation. 
It’s insured on the sheep’s back, in the shearing shed, on 
truck and train and ship till it reaches the distant ports. - 
British Insurance Companies cover it all: the way. 


British Insurance Companies 


back World Enterprise 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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| UNIVERSITY, 


Law, Engineering 
and other examinations 


U.C.C. , founded 1887, prepares students by postal 
tuition for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance 
requirements, Intermediate and Final exams. 
for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and various 
Diplomas; General Certif. of Education (Ord. 
& Ady.) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
A.C.P., Law Prelim., Bar, Engineering, &c. 
Highly qualified Tutors, Low fees; instalments. 


Over 22,000 U.C.C. stgdents PASSED London 
University exams. during the years 1930-51. 


ke PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
- 
University 


Correspondence College 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge 


APRIL 17 


PECIALISED _ POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.: and other external 
“London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 

Government and Commercial Examinations, “c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many- intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses’ in commercial subjects. 
More than50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee. of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
c — for every Fire Risk 
_Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTD. + ELLAND + YORKS_ 
In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


Lifeboatmen volunteer their 
lives... you can volunteer 
a contribution... 


Help them to carry on this 
voluntary work of saving 
lives by sending a contribu- 
tion however small. 


LIFEBOAT 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


INSTITUTION 


CLAUD 


BIGGS 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
GREAT 
PIANISTS 
WHO 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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